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e GERHART HAUPTMANN, whose sixtieth anniversary the 
OTHER FEATURES i > . <6 Age 
\ 4 iskeidlad ter endpaulitiaation tochude entire literary world has recently been celebrating, is \ ! 
WN the one figure of universal reputation in contemporary iy 
’ Three Studies | dara - and Literary German letters; the only German writer whose works * 
W/ have been regularly and adequately rendered into / 
«| rte "veers a. He is png eee as Germany’s mongont ye 
iving writer, and is rated by many the most compelling \ 
& VAN WYCK BROOKS literary genius since Goethe. 4 
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7 | author of The Ordeal of Mark Twain 

\ SS Hauptmann’s is a many sided genius: he is equally 
Under The Rose well known as dramatist, poet, and novelist. It is now r 
7 by more than thirty years since he first began writing the WY) 
e { ANATOLE FRANCE dramas which made him for a period of twenty years ® 
A Aseries of new and hitherto unpublished the storm center of German letters. A number of his 4\ 
$ stories by the Dean of French Letters. plays were suppressed by the Kaiser because of their @ 
7 | On The Island attacks on the German government, and it is only \\. 
r\ n e isian since the war that they have been widely produced. x 
& a remarkable short story by Rose Bernd, one of his best known plays, was produced ) 
i/ KNUT HAMSUN during the past season in New York with Ethel Barry- \\, 
a Death tn Venice more in the title role. Px 
e <4 bagh eently THE HERETIC OF SOANA, which was written J 
/ at the close of the war, is a story of unusnal power A 

* THOMAS MANN . : 
eX Ree and beauty, and constitutes a psychological study of the x 
The masterpiece of one of the striking li . . 
eo terary personalities of modern Germany greatest interest. It belongs to the period of Haupt- a 
.°| naan ar arcaant mann’s greatest creative activity, and is an expression }\. 
mM OA Married Man’s Story of his discovery of the beauty and magic of the classical iy, 
ae by world. The present translation which Tue Du1at is pub- ° 
7 KATHERINE MANSFIELD lishing is the first in English, and Tue D1az is happy to \\. 
@ 2 posthumous and unfinished story b be the medium through which this important work is | 
P finished story by - 

© the author a Bliss This ts a remark- made available to the American public. @ 
7 br enben we ponty we ae porn tee A feature which THE DIAL considers of particular importance I‘. 
« ( ces of literature. is the publication in forthcoming issues of a series of articles which X 
a — = attempt : a yey my tome a os nee ten- 2 

i encies in the arts. e first is by Thomas Jewe raven, on 
® The Beron Vo n Leisenbohg ne As. — ye appear » be yo — — h aage oaeae, ( 
Paul Rosenfeld will write on ern Music, T. S. Eliot on Mo- IX 
*| ARTHUR SCHNITZLER ' dern Literature, and the Modern Theatre will probably be con- a 
4 This is Mr. Schnitzlet’s acknowledged sidered by Gordon Craig. This will be one of the most significant vi 

< short story masterpiece. series of articles to appear in any magazine during 1923. No- 
A “4 ane ° 
The A “tes ge -aae where has there been a before an intelligent and compre- IX 
* postle a Full Length Play by hensive summary of the principles underlying the recent develop- 4 


GEORGE MOORE ments in the arts. 
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New Crowell Books 





The Emperor’s Old Clothes 


By Frank Hetter. Translated from the Swedish by 
Robert Emmons Lee. 344 pages, 12mo. Net $2.00, 


postage extra. 
A baffling mystery ‘story by a popular European author. This 
authorized translation is the first to appear in America. 


Lives of Girls Who Became Famous 


By Saran K. Botton. 326 pages. 8vo. Net $2.00, 


postage extra. 
Revised and enlarged edition of this famous book. 16 illustra- 
tions. 


Creative Spirits of the Nineteenth Century 


By GeorGc Branves. Translated by Rasmus B. Ander- 

son. 478 pages. 8vo. Net $3.00, postage extra. 
Forceful essays dealing with foremost men of the past century 
by a man who is himself a “creative spirit.” 


Crowell’s Dictionary of Business and Finance 
600 pages, 8vo. Net $3.00, postage extra. Indexed, 
$3.50. 


A condensed encyclopedia and guide to business, financial, and 
many legal terms. The most complete work of its kind 


Highways and Highway Transportation 
By Greorce R. CuatTeurn, Professor, University of Neb- 
raska. 472 pages, 8vo. Net $3.00, postage extra. 


A practical treatise on every phase of this vital subject. Illustra 
tions and diagrams. 


Heroes of the Farthest North and 
Farthest South 


By J. Kennepvy McLean. 319 pages, 8vo. Net $1.75, 
postage extra. 


Revised and enlarged edition giving the complete story of North 
and South Polar conquests. With 16 illustrations and maps. 


Shakespearian Synopses 
By J. Watker McSpappen. 322 pages, 12mo. Net 
$1.50, postage extra. 


For twenty years this work has been a standard for teachers and 
students of Shakespeare. Revised and enlarged. 


Making Yourself 
By Ortson Swetr Marven, author of “Peace, Power and 
Plenty”. 320 pages, 1r2mo. Net $1.75, postage extra. 


One of our foremost living writers on success topics here out 
lines a program for the wisest use of one’s spare moments, read 
ing, play, etc. 


Specimens of Biblical Literature 
By James MutILensurc, University of Nebraska. 413 


pages, 8vo. Net $2.50, postage extra. 


Treating the Bible as a repository of poems, essays, stories, 
allegories, etc., the editor selects and groups the finest examples, 
for reading and study. 


Tolstoi’s Dramas 


Complete edition. Newly translated by Nathan H. Dole. 
485 pages, 8vo. Net $2.50, postage extra. 


Includes complete and unexpurgated versions of plays, some of 
which were cut by the political censor during Tolstoi’s lifetime. 


Man and Culture 


By Ciark Wisster, Am. Museum of Natural History. 
(Crowell’s Social Science Series.) 371 pages, 8vo. Net 
$2.75, postage extra. 


Lectures on contemporary anthropology, which trace modes of 
life among widely diversized peoples. Diagrams. 


Common Sense in Business 


By Harotp Wurreneap. Boston University, author of 
“How to Run a Store.” 315 pages, 8vo. Net $2.50, 
postage extra. 


Full of inspiration and sound advice, not only to be head of the 
concern, but to the clerk and office-boy as well. 


Send for new catalogue 
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New Dodd, Mead Books 
The Bloom of Life 


By ANATOLE FRANCE 





In “Little Pierre” the great French master began 
his autobiographical souvenirs. He continues these 
delightful recollections in this new volume, carrying 
Pierre Noziere from childhood to manhood $2.50 


The Church on the Avenue 
By HELEN R. MARTIN 


This is the book to which Dr. Percy Stickney Grant 
referred in his recent sermon on the subservience 
of small town ministers to their wealthy parish- 
ioners. sth printing >2.00 


The Hinges of Custom 
By EDNAH AIKEN 


Rare literary quality and depth of feeling character- 
ize this story of the regeneration of a dead soul in 
a living body. A book to cause much discussion—a 
novel that will live. $2.00 


A Woman Tenderfoot in 
Egypt 
By GRACE THOMPSON SETON 
You may see the mystic land of the Pharaohs with 
all its strange allurement in this narrative of a 


journey through the heart of Egypt. “Gives evidence 
not only of rare power of observation but of a 


} 


deep understanding of Egypt and her people and 
her problems.”—Philadelphia Record. 


39 illustrations. $3.00 
Anthony John 


By JEROME K. JEROME, author of “The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back,” etc. 
How the call to Christian service came to a wealthy 
man and how he answered it. A powerful theme 
developed with rare beauty and dignity. Mr. Jerome's 
art at its mature perfection. $2.00 


Walkers 


By HAZEL HALL, author of “Curtains” 
Miss Hall, who was awarded the Speyer Prize for 
the best work of a young poet, presents a group of 
exquisite poems. In her hands, the commonplace 
becomes more than commonplace; it is invested with 
beauty—in a word, with the spirit of poetry. $1.50 


The Survivors 

By LUCAS MALET, author of “Sir Richard 
Calmady,” etc. 
This distinguished English novelist, the daughter 
of Charles Kingsley, ranks with the mosf eminent 
modern artists. This, her first novel in three years 
will be widely welcomed. $2.00 


TheAdvance of the American 
Short Story 


By EDWARD J. O'BRIEN, author of “The Best 
Short Stories of 1022,” etc. 


A study of the American short story, its origin and 
development, with emphasis on signincant American 
achievements and outstanding authors. $2.00 
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“Itis our own guess Humanity, a very 
large portion of it, will cherish this one 
book as part of the world’s permanent 
literary treasure. We cannot say on which 
shelf it will find lodgment but we do ven- 
ture to say that it will be not far from 
Don Quixote and next to Rabelais.” 

N. Y. Times 
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“I make you my compliments on an as- 
tonishing book. Each of the essays is as 
ree as a cocktail. You feel yourself 
ing led into a mental trap and wonder 
how the ingenious devil will surprise you 
at the end, but he always does and a 
warm cerebral glow rises within you.”’ 
Christopher Morley 





TEODORO THE SAGE 


by Luigi Lucatelli 


($2.00) 





“OUR LITTLE GIRL” 


> by Robert A. Simon 


“OUR LITTLE GIRL” is the most delightfully 
sophisticated bit of sarcasm we have seen for 
many a day, a fine description of the ubi- 
quitous ‘near artist.’ It is the inside story of 
the great musical fake which day by day 
turns out new ‘talent’ told with finesse and 
accuracy. The end is sublime—but read the 
book.” Hendrik Willem Van Loon in Baltimore Sun 


“OUR LITTLE GIRL is as mercilessly true as 
‘Babbitt’ and you see the wheels go round 
far less often in its construction. It is all 
rather terribly like looking at an album of 
unretouched photographs of people you 
have known ali your life. Deep and bitter 
envy was mine while I was reading it, and 
is with me still. I’d give anything to have 
written OUR LITTLE GIRL.” Dorothy Parker 
in Book Review $2.00 


THE HOLY TREE 


by Gerald O’Donovan 


“THE HOLY TREE is a stalwart and powerful 
love story. Its realism and its power have 
not been lessened a bit by a lack of the Freu- 
dian influence. THE HOLY TREE is a grand 
and glorious book.” _‘F-.F.V. in N. Y. Tribune 


“THE HOLY TREE is lyric rather than dra- 
matic in quality and yet the drama is there, 
moving to a masterful climax. We repeat 
that it is a beautiful book, the most charming 
of the year.”’ Cleveland Plain Dealer $2.00 








WEST and EAST 


by Clare Sheridan 


Two years ago Clare Sheridan gave us in 
MAYFAIR TO MOSCOW, portraits of the Rus- 
sian leaders so vivid and interesting that we 
really learned what manner of man they 
actually were. Her same intuitional under- 
standing of people and character,as reflected 
in the world drama of today, and her charm 
and freshness of writing characterize WEST 
AND EAST. There figure in the pages Rudyard 
Kipling, (the interview with him created a 
sensation, and here it is given for the first 
time in full), Winston Churchill, Lord Bal- 
four, Admiral Nicholson, Michael Collins, 
James Stephens, De Valera, Franklin-Bouil- 
lon,ChancellorWirth, Dr. Nansen, Mustapha 
Kemal, Ismet Pasha, Rafet Pasha, King 
Boris of Bulgaria, Queen Marie of Rou- 
mania and many others. $2.50 


TheRoadtoCaivary 


by Alexey Tolstoy 


“THE ROAD TO CALVARY presents a vivid 
picture of the Russian ‘Heartbreak House.’ 
It is the most important novel that has come 
to us from the continent in the last ten years, 
presenting a brightly colored mosaic of the 
confusing, fascinating, magnificent, extrav- 
agant pre-war life in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow. Against this background move the 
characters with sophisticated minds and dis- 
traught spirits.” $2.50 
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A Basis for Criticism 


I, 


T is not a bad thing, now and then, to explore anew, 
with lantern and pick, the foundations of the accepted. 
Contumacious such an undertaking will always appear 

to some; and often, to the explorer, fruitless. We may find, 
for all answer, a solid infinite masonry against which our 
lantern is the tiniest firefly, our pick as impotent as a reed. 
But there is always the chance, on the other hand, that we 
shall find the accepted singularly like a cloud or mirage, 
and as insubstantial. ‘Thus, if we march with our lanterns 
and picks against the foundations of “criticism,” literary 
criticism, it is with a singular and increasing sense that those 
majestic foundations, which we had thought to be among 
the solidest, most adamantine and enduring of things, 
evaporate as we proceed. We read some sort of criticism 
almost every day of our lives, and if it is adequately 
thought and expressed we accept it—accept it, that is, in 
the relative sense that leaves us free to agree or disagree. 
What we accept is the underlying hypothesis—implied as 
much by the fact that criticism is read as by the fact that 
it is written—that criticism has, as it were, a point d’appui, 
a support, a true centre, and, in the upshot, knows what 
it is about. But does criticism know what it is about, or 
has it a true centre? Or is it not rather, if we examine 
it with a just scepticism, a remarkably disorganized and 
empirical thing, in which ultimately it is always the per- 
sonal note, the note of private like or dislike and of irre- 
sponsible theory, which is loudest? One critic talks to us 


A 


of beauty, another of truth, another of the good, another 
of significant form, another of intuition. We read one 
day that beauty is an absolute thing, a thing which exists 
independently of ourselves, that its canons are as definite 
as if engraved in bronze, and that a work of art may be 
judged by these canons as coolly as we might judge the 
points of a horse. But the next day another critic in- 
forms us that there can be no canons, and that a work of 
art can only be judged in relation to its own ideal self. 
We go from aesthetic criticism to biographical, from bio- 
graphical to historical.... But is there no unity in all 
this effort? The critics, certainly, do not seem aware of 
any. “What is beauty?” Pilate might have asked, and the 
answer would have been no more forthcoming, one hazards, 
than to “What is truth?” Beauty, again, may be truth 
to the poet, and truth may be beauty to the scientist; but 
the poet and the scientist are two very different men, and 
for the former truth may as seldom be beauty as, for the 
latter, beauty is truth. 

We cannot, in short, look very long or very hard at 
criticism, whether it be today’s or that of the past, with- 
out noting that its most striking characteristic is its vague- 
ness. ‘That it is often, even generally, dogmatic, does not 
affect this fact in the slightest. It is natural to man to 
overstate that which he wishes to believe and wishes others 
to believe; he is never so unreasonable as when, with eyes 
as cloudily bright as the chimaeras they see, he gives him- 
self up to the fine ecstasy of pure theory. For the merest 
phrase, the slightest shading of his theory, remote how- 
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soever it may lie from the actual, he will lay down his 
life as if in defence of his very threshold. This devotion 
has its shining aspect, certainly, but rather because it sup- 
plies the energy for accomplishment than because it supplies 
any sort of precision. It speeds the poet but snares the 
scientist. And the more we examine criticism, from Plato 
and Aristotle to Coleridge and Arnold and Croce, the more 
we perceive it to be riddled with theory. Any sense of 
responsibility to the facts—and not to one fact, but to all 
the facts—is extraordinarily intermittent, and that critic 
seems to be a faint-hearted creature who has no grand 
solution to offer us, whether it be “emotion remembered 
in tranquillity,” or “natural magic,” or “intuition.” What 
literature of criticism we have in English—and it is slight, 
for the Anglo-Saxon is not by nature a good critic—is 
littered with sham jewels of this sort, which have a pleas- 
ant gleam, but give little light. And this deplorable vague- 
ness, this almost total lack of any system or scale of values, 
with its inevitably solipsistic outcome, is in a large meas- 
ure the gift of what we call “aesthetic” criticism. Moral 
criticism of art makes no pretence to be anything but 
practical; biographical and historical criticism are con- 
strained by facts; but aesthetic criticism—-at any rate until 
the last few years, when it has been taken into the psych- 
ological laboratory—has been, for all its great brilliance 
and its accidental accuracies, for the most part an intense 
inane. 

Its difficulty has of course been precisely its uncertainty 
as to what it is that is “beautiful.” “Beauty,” the concept 
or hypothesis on which the whole structure of aesthetic 
criticism rests, invoked on every page, in every paragraph, 
implicit in every slightest judgment, remains, despite our 
idolatry, singularly shadowy. Not that this is at all the 
impression which many of our critics give us—they talk of 
beauty as if they knew quite well what it was. That it 
“exists” they do not in the least question—they lift, for 
the far clear view of it, serious eyes, eyes perhaps a little 
proudly conscious that they see farther than most. It will 
be noted that there is something suggestive of the religious 
in this, and to that fact we shall return. For the moment, 
it is important to observe that these critics, every one of 
them, “assume” beauty as they might assume God, assume 
it as something detached, independent, not to say absolute, 
something which would exist whether or not there also 
existed any creature to give it praise. The error is ridic- 
ulous, elementary—elementary is the correction of it; but 
there is no correction which criticism so needs, just as there 
is nothing to which our critics so desperately cling as to 
their mythological lamia of a Beauty. “The unpardonable 
methods of a Nordau!” cries one; “the inexcusable meth- 
ods of a Freud,” cries another; as if, they go on to say, 
one could measure the spiritual with a foot rule! Any 
attempt at scientific psychological analysis is a horror to 
them. Analysis, to be officially “received” by them, must 
come with certain literary and aesthetic “references” —its 
terms must be beautiful, imaginative, analogical, rather 
than exact and dry; its analysis must be “literary” or 
philosophical or stylistic, that is, of the document itself, 
but not of the mind and body which produced the docu- 
ment in response to pressure. In short, the analyst will 
be tolerated only as long as he remains faithful to beauty, 
or, in other words, comparatively superficial, like Remy de 
Gourmont. 

And meanwhile this beauty, in defence of which sc much 
is said, cannot be presumed to have any existence what- 
ever, in an objective sense. It is not an object, or a 
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quality uniformly and universally identifiable, .s one might 
identify, in any alloy, the presence of gold; it is the name 
we give to a pleasurable relationship which exists between 
ourselves and a given set of stimuli. It is, in short, if 
anything at all, a feeling—nothing more. We may and 
should attempt to analyze this feeling, to see what gives 
rise'to it. Let us note at the outset, as confirmation of 
the absolute relativity of beauty, the very commonplace 
fact that what appears beautiful one year may appear empty 
or ugly the next. It is not the picture, the poem, which 
has changed, but ourselves. To that particular set of 
stimuli, or that particular arrangement of the set of 
stimuli, we no longer react. And thus we encounter at 
once the ancient question of form and content, that furious 
dialogue, sterile perhaps if we look to the adherents of 
either party for the whole truth, but certainly fruitful in- 
asmuch as it has led by revolt and counter-revolt to count- 
less new “movements” in art. Our out-and-out aestheticians 
will tell us that beauty lies in the “arrangement” of the 
stimuli, and that the precise nature of the stimuli them- 
selves does not particularly matter; style is everything, 
and it is urged that Hamlet is a popular play not because 
it is a great work of art (which the critic questions) but 
because it is “the Mona Lisa of literature.” What is 
implied here is that the emotional appeal of the content, 
the material, of a work of art is a spurious sort of thing 
which interferes equally with the aesthetic operations of 
creator and critic. What is suggested is that art be purged 
of this kind of emotionalism, and the critic be left free 
for an enjoyment purely aesthetic. 

This attempt of the aesthetician to eliminate from art 
all that he cannot comfortably call aesthetic is certainly 
interesting, as showing what is perhaps a tendency which 
increases with civilization; and to that aspect of it we 
shall return. But for the moment we must contradict the 
aesthetician. We have seen that this pleasure is in the 
“arrangement” of the material—but is arrangement, after 
all, quite enough? Why is it that a pattern of bricks can- 
not possibly delight us as much as a pattern of words? 
Simply, one presumes to think, because in the one case the 
material has meaning and in the other case it has not. 
What we come to is a perception of the fact that it is not 
mere material “blocks” which, in a work of art, are 
“arranged,” but something infinitely more vital: we have 
referred to the material thus arranged as “stimuli,” 
but we might now go a step further and recognize these 
stimuli as, precisely, the keys to associations. It is true 
that some of the arts are more independent of “associa- 
tions” than others—architecture perhaps most cor 
spicuously. But it is suggestive to notice that the arts are 
held in importance exactly in proportion as their freedom 
to play on association increases: painting is more esteemed 
than sculpture, music more than painting, literature more 
than music. It would appear, then, that quite apart from 
his pleasure in the aesthetic aspects of a work of art, the 
human being desires of the work of art primarily that it 
should thus play on his associations. When the work of 
art performs this office successfully for him, he has the 
feeling which he terms beauty, with its accompaniment 
of exaltation or euphoria... But this of course really 
explains nothing. Granted that man has the feeling called 
beauty when his associations are played on with the requisite 
skill; granted also, despite the aesthetician, that for any 
appraisal of a work of art it will be therefore as important 
to weigh the “associations” of which it is made as the skill 
with which the associations are woven together; granted 
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all this, we still are left in ignorance of why it is that this 
curious process, this absurd serious tickling of the soul, 
should be held by him to be so important. Why is it, in 
short, that he holds so dear his mythological lamia of a 
beauty, and regards it so idolatrously? One suspects at 
once that it must be because beauty is useful to him, per- 
forms some vital function in his life. And if this is true, 
we may perhaps begin to glimpse a new basis for criticism 
which will be a trifle solider than our cloudy configura- 
tions of words about style, intuition, the ideal, the good . . . 


the beautiful. 


Il. 


But if our close scrutiny, first, of the relativeness of 
beauty, and, second, of the fact that beauty, when evoked 
by a work of art, is unexpectedly more dependent on 
“content” than on form, compels us to discard, for a 
critical basis, the purely aesthetic method, with its emphasis 
on “arrangement” or form; can we turn with any greater 
expectation to biographical criticism or historical criticism 
—will these methods afford us a basis any more solid and 
fixed? ... Certainly, in the case of biographical critic- 
ism we feel ourselves to be at once on firmer ground. Here, 
if we sacrifice the privilege of finer flights and higher 
luminosities, of passages purple with a fine excess (usually 
of vagueness) we are rewarded at all events with a tangibil- 
ity and a tough actuality that are unquestionable. We mean, 
by biographical criticism, the effort to see in an artist's 
life and personality the origins of his art. We have heard, 
we still hear, savage outcries against this method— it is by 
the idolators of art considered a despicable sort of espio- 
nage, this ruffianly pillaging of the great man’s archives 
and arcana, this wholly unwarranted detective-work in his 
kitchen or sleeping-quarters. Does it matter what size his 
shoes were? Derision comes naturally to the tongues of 
the simple-minded—and “simple-minded” is perhaps the 
kindest term we can find for those zealots in every genera- 
tion who ignore, resist or persecute any spirit of inquiry, 
any effort to extend the small horizon of man’s self-under- 
standing. Simple-minded certainly is the cry of these 
zealots today that the artist’s “life” is not of the smallest 
importance, that his work is everything, and that if indeed 
there is any demonstrable relationship between the two— 
a fact considered by some extremely dubious—it at any sate 
sheds no light. It is not of the slightest consequence that 
Clare was mad, that Hearn was myopic, that Nietzsche 
was a paranoiac, that Wilde was homosexual, that Carlyle 
was sexually undeveloped, that Dostoyevsky was an 
epileptic—only quite accidental is it that Clare’s verse is 
mad, Hearn’s prose full of descriptions microscopically 
exact, Nietzsche’s philosophy a philosophy of aggrandize- 
ment, Wilde’s verse and prose epicene, Carlyle’s prose 
harsh to give an impression of exaggerated masculinity, 
Dostoyevsky’s novels vehement with the vehemence of 
the “epileptic equivalent,” his famous “timelessness” and 
“mystic terror” and passionate interest in pain and evil all 
Precise symptoms of the epileptic. . . . All these are 
accidents to be shrugged away. 

But, of course, they cannot be shrugged away, and if the 
relationship between life and work in these cases is 
specially marked, it no less awaits discovery in every other 
case, Biographical criticism, in short, has proved itself 
indispensable to any critic who is not content simply to 
accept art unquestioningly as a blazing gift from God, a 
revelation of the “true” or “beautiful,” and to accept the 
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artist as God’s instrument. But the method has the detect 
of all purely empirical method, namely, that it does not go 
far enough. It has the clear virtues of the “specific,’’ but 
it must be observed that the “specific” only becomes wholly 
illuminating when seen in that sort of larger pattern which 
we call the “general”: the “specific,” if you like, is our 
document, and the “general” is the light by which we 
read it. We begin to see the biographical method as a 
very useful adjunct, precisely as we must see also the 
historical method—the latter attempting to do for the 
group, the era, the nation, the whole world of art what 
the former does for the individual artist. The defect of 
the historical method is precisely that of the biographical, 
that it gathers and arranges material, examines exhaustively 
the surface, but singularly, for the most part without a 
light. It “accepts” art as devotedly as the aesthetic meth- 
od and is therefore content to trace influences, to chart the 
depths and shallows, to follow, as it were, the “stream” ; 
but if it attempts to find the origin of the stream it attempts 
to find it rather in time than in cause. For the latter sort 
of exploration we may seek in vain in the work of any 
critic—we must apply to the psychologist, the anthropolog- 
ist, the biologist. 

And here we reach the real downward-ramifying 
mysterious root of the matter. For if we look shrewdly 
at the enormous accumulation of so-called criticism during 
our two thousand five hundred years of culture: _ this 
mountain of manuscripts, commentaries, biographies, 
histories, analyses of “style,” classifications of art into 
kinds, attacks on art and defences of art: we are stupefied 
by the display of so multitudinous and ant-like an energy, 
but we cannot help also being stupefied—may the human 
race forgive us—by its stupidity. What feverish activity! 
What a furious, troubled come-and-go, what laborious 
carryings of grains of sand up the enormous grass-blade 
and down again. What quarrelings over atoms and deaths 
in defence of the indefensible! ... For the truth is that 
all the critical energy of our two thousand five hundred 
years has been a blind energy, energy operating without 
the control of fact: creative of the literary, the imagina- 
tive, the poetic, rather than of the wise and comprehensive. 
Arnold, no less than Shelley, beats his luminous wings in 
the void in vain (not altogether in vain, perhaps, for his 
wings are luminous, his flight often spectacular and of an 
unguessed precision) and his plight, it is scarcely an out- 
rage to say, is that of every critic since Aristotle. Granted 
that the critic needs to be imaginative, poetic; that his 
criticism should be a pleasure to read—that is, well-shaped ; 
yet are these any reasons why criticism should not have 
a solid and permanent basis, or our beautiful ineffectual 
angels occasionally, from the bright void, come home? 
Come home, we mean, to the actual. Is there no conjuror’s 
phrase which will cry them back? ... Yes: there is. It 
is very simple, but, like David’s pebble, it does the trick, 
it brings them down. It is a mere question. Let us ask 
them: What, in the life of civilized man, is the function 
of art—social, biological, psychological? . . . 

The question has a certain absurdity; but its absurdity 
is conditional, and arises only because it is asked, by criti- 
cism, so late. It is the question that should have been asked 
at the beginning. And the implications of it are tremen- 
dous—its reverberations through the superb superstructure 
ot “criticism” serve, like echoes, to reveal a hollowness. It 
means, put bluntly, that criticism is a mere chimaera, a 
happy indulgence of ingenuity and imagination, if it 
attempts to operate without a clear understanding of what 
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it is, in the life of man, that art is for. If art has a func- 
tion, as it must, then of what use is it to judge a work of 
art except in accordance as it fulfills that function? To 
do so is as ridiculous as it would be for an anatomist to 
value the human eye according to the color of the iris: 
it is to study the appearance but to ignore the use. And 
yet, is that not precisely what criticism has always been 
doing? Not always—we grant the exceptions. But the 
exceptions, we must notice, have been accidental, and in 
many cases have been rigorously excluded by the “critics” 
from any sort of standing: pulpit denunciations, for 
example, or the closing of the theatres in England in the 
seventeenth century, or the moral censorship to which 
English and American literature must submit today. These 
are acts of criticism which, for all their frequent stupidity, 
at any rate show an awareness of the fact that art is func- 
tionally and organically a part of man’s life, and should, 
perhaps, be supervised with an understanding proportionate 
to its importance. Shall we recall also as an act of criti- 
cism which showed this awareness, awareness with dis- 
approval, Plato’s exclusion of poets from the Republic? 
It will not be amiss to do so, if we complement it with the 
doctrine, which Platonists have brought forward from time 
to time, that the best art is that which leads us towards 
the “good life.” 

But the good, it can be objected, is as vague and relative 
a thing as the beautiful—it is perhaps another way of 
saying “‘moral beauty,” which again is another way of say- 
ing “accommodation of the individual to the tribal law.” 
Each particular race, with its own particular casually- 
amassed conventions, will have its own conception of moral 
beauty and its own utilitarian standards for judging a 
work of art. If we seek therefore a functional explanation 
of art which will underlie not only these racial distinctions 
but also the distinctions between the good and the beauti- 
ful, our search will again take primarily the form of a 
question: namely, why is it that man so desperately craves 
the feeling we call beauty, or moral beauty, or aesthetic 
beauty, that he has developed, developed with religious 
zeal (as we said earlier) the activity known as art for the 
satisfaction of that craving? What is it that beauty does 
for him? Does it, as some of our intuitionists insist, con- 
stitute for him a sort of revelation, an apocalypse, a highest 
point of consciousness—a vein, as it were, between him and 
the infinite? That many critics insist on this view is cer- 
tainly a testimonial to the religious seriousness with which 
man takes his art, but it offers nothing in the way of ex- 
planation. 

And the real explanation will be not metaphysical but 
psychological. Let us rashly posit that the pleasurable 
feeling we know as “beauty” is simply, in essence, the pro- 
found satisfaction we feel when, through the medium of 
fantasy, we escape from imposed limitations into an ag- 
grandized personality and a harmonized universe. This 
kind of satisfaction not only can be said to give rise to the 
feeling “beauty”— it is beauty. Its very esssence is illu- 
sion. And illusion is vital to us because of the restrictions, 
of every kind, that hem us in: we come into the world 
confident of omnipotence, and daily our power dwindles. 
Brightness falls from the air, pain teaches us that we are 
mortal, injury leaves us crippled, knowledge serves rather 
to show us our weakness than our strength. We look back 
to that earlier hour as to something infinitely bright and 
happy, we desire passionately and constantly to return to 
it, and we seek in day-dream to do su. It has been urged 
that in the day-dream, or art, we do not really seek to 
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escape from ourselves, but, precisely, to find ourselves. But 
what part of ourselves is it that we find? Is it not exactly 
that part of us which has been wounded and would be 
made whole: that part of us which desires wings and has 
none, longs for immortality and knows that it must dic. 
craves unlimited power and has instead “common sense” 
and the small bitter “actual”: that part of us, in short. 
which is imprisoned and would escape? ... There can 
be little question about it, and it is precisely of the associa 
tions connected with these major psychic frustrations that 
we have evolved the universal language of healing which 
we call art. Let us not hastily condemn this view simp]; 
because it savors of the often-flouted “new” psychology. 
Freud is not, by two thousand two hundred years, the first 
to see art as primarily a process of wish-fulfillment. [et 
us recall Aristotie’s theory of katharsis, and rub our eyes. 
The difference between katharsis and wish-fulfillment js 
slight to the point of disappearance. 


Ill. 


We arrive, therefore, at our basis—we see art as ful- 
filling a definite and useful function in the life of man: 
feeding his vanity, fostering his illusions, aggrandizing his 
importance; exalting him (in the form called tragedy) 
particularly in his defeats; and from this basis we see a 
good deal more clearly and intelligently what is amiss in 
the tendency of modern criticism to concern itself anly with 
the “aesthetic.” We have already noted that what the 
aesthetician terms the “content” of art seemed to be per- 
haps more vital than “form”; and now, with a closer view 
of the psychological function of art, we are in a better 
position to emphasize that point, and also, perhaps, in the 
upshot, to challenge and somewhat further define the term 
aesthetic. The aesthetician, as we have seen, desires to 
eliminate all emotional accidents—which may creep in, 
with the material of which the work of art is made, like 
so many impurities—and, of course, all moral accidents, 
so that he may be left “free” for a comparatively pure 
contemplation of the “beauty” of style and form. But this, 
we see now, is a chimerical aim, for the material of art not 
only is, but must be, rich in emotional accidents, and it is 
possible to argue that the richer the better. To accept or 
reject a work of art solely in accordance with stylistic and 
formal neatness and control is palpably absurd: it is the 
method which exalts Dryden and scorns Shakespeare. 
Granted that criticism should deal exquisitely with the 
question of form: it should also deal profoundly with the 
question of material. What is more, if it is necessary to 
give a death blow to the notion of purely unemotional 
aesthetic contemplation, it is possible to do so in quite an- 
other way. For if the materia! of a work of art is cun- 
ningly chosen so as to give us a sense of escape, of freedom 
for unlimited power and experience, may we not then go 
further and say that a quite parallel pleasure is afforded 
us by the form of the work of art, which is cunningly 
chosen so as to give us the feeling of unlimited power of 
expression? If that is true—and there appears to be no 
objection to it—we can perceive at once how natural it 
will be for the professional artist or critic to overestimate 
arrangement or form, or style, simply because of his ow 
perhaps psychotic desire for skill of that kind. He is, in 
fact, a special case. And a sufficient degree of skill in 2 
work of art will give him the same sort of illusion of trans- 
cendency that, to the layman, whose desire is for experience 
rather than for expression, is given rather by the narrative 
in which the skill is employed. 
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In other words, there can be no fundamental distinction 
between the sense of beauty as afforded by the content and 
the sense of beauty as afforded by the form: both are 
alike, in essence, the satisfaction due to a successful wish- 
fulfillment ; and both, in the ideal work of art, are present. 
Again, further to reinforce our view that the merely 
aesthetic method will not serve, we may argue that while 
content can be discussed apart from expression, expression 
cannot be thus isolated from content. Style and form are, 
after all, only aspects of the thing stylized or formed: they 
are the explicit manifestations of an implicit mode of 
thought and feeling. ‘The poet, in short, when he 
chooses words and phrases and rhythms (or, to be more 
exact, is chosen by them) is not primarily choosing the 
mere word, phrase and rhythm—primarily, he is choosmg 
the thought, feeling or emotion which they represent; if 
thereafter he rearranges his rhythms or word-order to make 
them more “effective,” or “sharpens” a phrase by a sub- 
stitution, it is not devotion to style that bids him do so, 
but a finer perception of his mood, a richer view of the 
happily exaggerative associations of which it is com- 
posed.... This, it will be seen, puts more than ever, upon 
the aesthetic critic, the burden of psychological interpreta- 
tion. The aesthetic cannot be isolated as a mere matter 
of linguistics and prosody and syntax. If it deal with 
these things it must deal with them largely as evidence, as 
symptoms. It will be able to judge from them whether or 
not the artist thinks clearly, feels deeply and richly, and 
with what excesses or defects of sensibility. It will be able 
to detect fraudulent emotion or second-hand thought. This 
will be its nearest approach to the merely “‘aesthetic,” and 
this, clearly, is an inclined plane down which it must in- 
evitably slip, at least, to the “merely psychological.” From 
praise of Dryden’s neatness and precision of style, his 
classical “elegance” and so on, the critic will find himself 
insensibly drawn into a discussion of the significance of 
these things—their. implication of a vigorous, logical, but 
unoriginal mind which had, as its means of contact with 
the world, perhaps the thinnest and poorest sensibility that 
has ever been given to a famous pcet; and had for that 
reason the minimum of emotional frustrations and the 
maximum of emotional shams. He will see, our critic, if 
he is honest, Dryden as the most brilliant example of that 
sort of artist whose triumph is a triumph of intelligence 
over poverty: he will also see the enduring reputation of 
Dryden as one of the most striking cases of a reputation 
artificially got and artificially kept, a reputation purely 
“literary”: Dryden is an excellent example of <hat sort of 
artist whom the public, finding in him no sustenance, no 
illusion, no escape, would willingly let die. It is the public, 
in such cases, that eventually wins. It cherishes its “heroic” 
literature—it clings to its wild, rich, disorderly, emotional 
“Hamlet” despite all the critics can do; and the insub- 
stantial or jejune, no matter how neat or clever, nor how 
much praised, it commemorates only in stone. 

And this is a fact which the critic cannot ignore: he 
cannot, with a sneer, dismiss the tastes of the vulgar. Those 
tastes are important. ‘They give us, in clearest view, the 
common denominator of art, the factor of wish-fulfillment 
without which art would not exist. The dime novel or 
shilling shocker, the lurid melodrama and explosive farce, 
the cosmetic musical comedy and the “movie”—these we 
have no right to designate simply as bad or inferior art. 
They are the art of the people for whom they were created ; 
they give these people illusion, escape from themselves— 
and that is beauty; and if we wish to bring this sort of 
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art into relation with the sort of art we consider finer, 
with The Golden Bow! or The Brothers Karamazov, we 
shall most accurately define the relationship by saying that 
the latter sort of art, while in principle the same as the 
former, is designed for people in whom credulity has been 
weakened by intelligence or self-awareness: the desire for 
escape, for illusion, is as strong in them as in those others, 
perhaps even stronger, but as they are more conscious so 
they require more persuasion, that is, greater wealth of 
documentation. For these people a simple unqualified state- 
ment of a thing or action has no longer sufficient magic. 
It must be elaborated. They would scarcely be content, 
as their predecessors two thousand six hundred years ago 
were, with the plain Homeric statement that the lovers 
“embraced.” Virgil, Horace and Ovid, though they all 
felt it necessary to offer more detailed-evidence, still leave 
something to be desired, and it is not till Dante is reached, 
with his “disiato riso” and “bocca tremante” that the in- 
credulous but still wistful modern can find full conviction. 
One is tempted to seek the explanation of this growing 
demand for le mot juste in the fact that as a people be 
comes more articulate, so the language loses force or virtue 
and requires, if it is to exert a magic, a freer use of the 
superlative and exaggerative. ‘That, certainly, is an im 
portant aspect of the matter; it throws a light on the 
evolutions of style; but again, it is something which we 
ought to attempt to see, as it were, from underneath. For 
it is not the language that has weakened or been exhausted 
—language changes and grows to be sure, but that is an- 
other matter. It is rather that man himself, in growing 
from simple to complex (which means also from less to 
more articulate) finds himself with a constantly dis- 
minishing responsiveness to the simple. This has been 
brought about, of course, by the fact that language and 
therefore art (which is language intensified) by enorm- 
ously multiplying the frequency with which man can expose 
himself to emotional stimuli, have ended by wearing out, 
in these regards, the connections. Unfortunately, as the 
connections which first wear out, the ones most over 
worked, are precisely the most important and most vital to 
him, the ones at the very heart of his consciousness—the 
connections with such of his concepts as love, life, death, 
hope, faith, time, space; and as it is still to these concepts 
that he desires, above all, to respond, if he is to obtain 
illusion in art and an increased sense of his aliveness and 
awareness and grandeur, so it becomes necessary for art 
to discover, for these concepts, connections always more 
circuitous and elaborate. And it is exactly in this perpetual 
effort to recapture—by subtlety, by fine nets woven of 
association, by stealthy circumlocution or arrows of bright 
facts discharged in clouds—the first fine careless rapture; 
to be smitten again by the simple in experience with some- 
thing of the hiss and clang and suffusion of rich color with 
which, in our infancy, that experience was attended; it is 
in this restless effort that we have enriched our prose with 
a sharper perceptiveness, a finer tactilism, a greater array, 
as it were, of sensory “evidence,” and our poetry with a 
symbolism always more exquisitely dim, a symbolism which, 
if it grows constantly more peripheral, is thus outspread 
only that its current may sting, by so many the more radii 
of association, that responsive. centre which the single note 
will no lenger arouse. 

We come thus to see in another light the dichotomy 
between the tastes of the vulgar and the refined. The 
former class, being more primitive and less articulate, still 
responds to the simple, the comparatively unarranged and 
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unselective, the bare, bleak, melodramatic tale, the un- 
supported statement, the crudely suggested and imprecise 
emotion, the type instead of the character: the latter, 
jaded by verbalism, finds the simple commonplace and flat, 
and must, in order to enjoy it, have it subtilized. Thus 
far, there is no great difficulty for the critic. It is in the 
perpetual warfare between the two classes that difficulty 
arises, in the attempt of the refined minority to impose its 
tastes on the simple majority, and vice versa. Here the 
critic, who inevitably belongs with the minority and shares 
its virtues and failings, must be on his guard. For in his 
passion for elaboration, the intensely articulate individual, 
whether layman or artist, is prone to one singular error: 
he is prone to forget that the essential aim of this elabora- 
tion is to re-create simple illusion, to restore color to the 
faded and actuality to the dull—to provide, in effect, a 
magic carpet—and he makes the attempt to isolate, for a 
special contemplation, his pleasure in pure expression. We 
have already dealt sufficiently with the inadequacy of this 
as a basis for criticism. But it remains to be noted that 
within bounds the tendency is interesting enough and in- 
creases, as we have seen, with civilization. By all means 
let us carry the doctrine of “beautiful elaboration” as far 
as we can—but let us remember, as critics, that if we try 
to dispense with “content” we shall almost certainly dis- 
pense, and dispense forever, with an audience. We shall 
have written, as it were, for the delectation of a handful 
of verbalistic lunatics. The great majority of mankind 
with less of our peculiar hunger for “speech for its own 
sake” and more of the normal psychotic hunger for imagin- 
ary experience, illusion, escape, will preserve of our works 
only those that thus serve their needs, being rooted sub- 
stantially in good human soil. The-whole affair works 
out cooperatively. The critics and artists drag the crowd 
into an ever-brightening glare of self-awareness, a process 
permitted by the crowd as long as the light is conceived to 
be flattering. What it wants is revelation, and the illusion 
of transcending itself. But those critics and artists who 
go in for the gesture: who, like deluded magicians, 
describe against the dark exquisite but unevocative curves 
of the sterile wand; these the crowd will bury without a 
pang.... The crowd will not forget that art is, after all, 
human nature’s daily food. 


IV. 


The conclusion which we thus naturally reach, and 
which will no doubt be horrifying to some, is that art 
exists primarily for the fulfillment of an important social 
function, and that the only sane, just, proportioned and 
well-founded criticism cf art will be that which under- 
stands this, keeps this constantly in mind, and judges the 
value of the work of art in proportion as it performs its 
function. This sort of criticism will be essentially 
“social.” ‘The biographical method, with its close study 
of the nature of the particular artist, and how it happened 
that heredity and environment produced him; the historical 
method, with its study of origins— religious and anthro- 
pological—and the influence of the past on the present; 
the aesthetic, which will become increasingly a psycholo- 
gical affair, a study of the precise nervous mechanism by 
which art achieves the desired effect; these methods will 
be simply the adjutants of our profounder social view of 
the whole strange fact and function. Criticism will, in 
short, go into the laboratory. It may well make up its 
mind, eventually, what sorts of art to permit and what 






sorts to proscribe. Nothing appears more likely than that 
it will thus develop a new and terrifying “social” puritan- 
ism—that it will put certain subjects, certain methods, 
under a ban, preferring, for example, the less to the more 
“sublimated.” It may even, ultimately, abolish ar 
altogether. . 

It is not suggested that all this can be done at once, o; 
within a hundred years. That would be fatuous. But jr 
is clear that criticism, if it is to escape from its present 
sterility and hopeless solipsism, its individual wish-think- 
ings, its childish idolatries and errantries, its mere baseless 
repetitions of likes and dislikes, however discriminating 
and sensitive, its little pedantic displays of surface wis. 
doms and its tireless empty reiterations of unanalysed con- 
cepts like “beauty,” must resolutely begin afresh. And 
its only sure ground will be the biological. Nor need this 
inevitably dishearten artist and critic. The artist, better 
understood, both individually and functionally, will be bet. 
ter valued. And the critic of tomorrow will not be wholly 
unlike the critic of today. It will still be the critic of 
imagination, of delicate emotional instability, the creature 
only less psychotic than the artist himself, who will be the 
most valuable—he needs only to place much of the existing 
machinery of criticism on its new basis. A good deal of 
the method of criticism will be taken over unchanged. . . . 
If a Pater or Arnold might shrink from the prospect, one 
feels tolerably sure that an Aristotle would go forward 
to it with joy. ConraD AIKEN. 


Many Marriages 


Many Marriages, by Sherwood Anderson. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch. $2.00. 


WANT to Know Why. 

That was the name of one of the best stories in The 
Triumph of the Egg, which is the same as saying a very 
remarkable short story indeed. Most of the other stories 
in that volume were remarkable—The Egg, Brothers, Out 
of Nowhere Into Nothing—so remarkable that it would be 
very pleasant to stick up a big sign “Detour here” in front 
of Many Marriages, and, leaving its gray and featureless 
expanse on the left, turn back Eggward. But we have : 
duty to discharge, and it must take chiefly the form of 

“I want to know, why .. .” 

Why Sherwood Anderson thought this novel wort) 
“expanding,” as he explains he has done to it since it first 
appeared in The Dial? Why didn’t he let it expand itselt, 
as air will if you leave it alone, or water will if poured over 
a flat surface. (Standing within the artistically admirable 
blockhouse of his volume of short stories, which he ha 
deserted, we feel free to shoot Many Marriages full o 
holes.) We have a picture of Mr. Anderson “expanding” 
his short-story into a novel by running a steam-roller ove! 
it many times, from East to West, from South to North, 
as ruthlessly as would anyone who had determined to make 
a carpet out of a pancake. 

Why did he do it? Because his thirst for the truth, 
abstract, naked truth, is insatiable. He has plainly had 
long drinks of it, mixed with poetry, with people, with 
hayfields, and times of day, and queer bits of character, 
and now he wants it straight. All through the Egg stories, 
you remember, there appeared, in his personages as well # 
in himself who spoke so much through them, a passionate 
longing to be told, to understand, to find out. His met 
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and women want to know why, passionately, because their 
author wants to know Why more than anything in all the 
world, 

Why, Why, Why? ‘There was so much solid, tender, 
moving beauty, variety, strangeness in the earlier stories 
that this questioning cry was not heard as often as it was 
uttered. And yet, looking back now in the light of Many 
Marriages—a cold gray light—how much too much search- 
ing there was. Another self-conscious trick, more ob- 
vious, had its source in the same state of mind: an 
incurable, reiterated explicitness, the equivalent of button- 
holing the reader, an insistence on his understanding that 
what he is going to hear now is of infinite importance, that 
it is so valuable that it must be told more than five times. 

To exaggerate considerably, more than is fair, many of 
those stories were haunted by a mosquito, Mr. Anderson 
himself, who circled about his readers’ ears humming 
“Listen. ... This is important... here is the point .. . 
now listen . . . the whole thing comes down to this . . 
I have discovered that . .. Listen again . . . Listen hard... 
now it’s coming... Isn’t that remarkable?” and indeed 
it was remarkable, and we have listened to few stories 
more whole-heartedly, but we could have done it all alone. 

With all their poignant followings and overtakings of 
life’s sweetest and subtlest mysteries, there lurked in those 
stories the seeds of a passion for pure research, research for 
truth’s sake, for its own sake, for the pleasure of the fol- 
lowing and the overtaking. And so, occasionally, the char- 
acters were outstripped, left behind, forgotten, and only 
the search for truth prospered. In Many Marriages these 
seeds have born dismal fruit. It isn’t a novel, it isn’t 
much concerned with people, or things, and the complex 
combination of the two that make life, but with one thing 
only, the truth about sex. 

It is not a chase after truth in the open, hounds after 
hare. It is a crawling after truth in caverns, tunnels and 
mine chambers, a slow, stooping, agonizing search in all 
but darkness. A truth found here underground shining 
like gold will, if brought to the surface, turn out to be 
common glittery stuff which most people have seen before. 

A tragic tale of s:ffering could be written about a man 
who, though crippled in one leg, was entered in a three 
mile cross-country run. The story could be written so as 
to make you feel that the cross-country running was the 
tragedy, and not the fact that the man was a cripple to 
begin with. The man Mr. Anderson is writing about in 
Many Marriages is a cripple. He is a common type of 
cripple, living with worse cripples: puritanism has warped, 
in all of them, their attitude toward sex. There is appa- 
rently no A B C of sex for them at all; sex is a terrible 
and profound mystery, to be gradually discovered after 
long, tense, and utterly humorless search. 

Stripped of a good deal of its pseudo-biblical language, 
Many Marriages is little more than. a glorified What 
Every Man, Woman and Child Should Know. John 
Webster decides to run away with his stenographer. Be- 
tween the time of his decision (described as his discovery 
that “the doors of her being were open to him’’) and their 
actual departure, John Webster, in a strange, half-religious 
frenzy, takes off all his clothes and tells his daughter, in 
the presence of his wife, what Life is all about, and how 
and why he and his wife have never got on together, and 
how they might have, and how the daughter must not 
make the same mistakes. Obviously a pathetic story about 
cripples. But there are enough of them in the life around 
Sherwood Anderson for him to have apparently no idea 
he is writing about cripples. One can imagine an intel- 
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ligent Frenchman—in France, we like to believe, there are 
far fewer of such cripples—reading Many Marriages and 
summing it up as a somewhat inaccurate case history writ- 
ten by one sincere, brooding poetical man, who had read 
the Bible backwards and had never laughed in his life, 
about another man with whom he had far too much in 
common. 

This is not meant to imply that there is any autobio- 
graphy in Many Marriages. Mr. Anderson uses the story 
as a convenient excuse for conducting the research for ulti- 
mate truth as thoroughly as possible. In the process he 
gives us many old truths in solemn disguise, and a few 
singularly disturbing new truths, or rather swift glimpses 
into dark and terrible or beautiful corners. Often we feel 
him to be very close to the Home Town of the Big Mys- 
tery, but most of the time he is hovering about imploringly 
in the suburbs, in those hallucinated, silent streets with 
shut, questioning, unanswerable houses, and carlines in- 
stead of points of the compass. 

Too pure, relentless or passionate a thirst for under- 
standing will lead the seeker to dark ravines or windy 
mountain tops, where he will probe the black waters end 
lessly, or, turning his eyes with too steady a question to- 
ward the sun, be blinded by it. The ways of understand- 
ing are perhaps nearer at hand: in people, no two of whom 
have ever been alike, and in their pathetic, trivial, humor- 
ous, mysterious ways of living. Perhaps one road to un 
derstanding is merely to watch them carefully, and guard 
in oneself against the temptation to prefer Man to the 
people of tomorrow and today. It is a real temptation, 
for there is little of oneself in other people as one watches 
them, while the natural longing to talk about oneself may 
be disguised in talk about Man, since it is hard for anyone 
to avoid inclusion under that heading. 

I assume Sherwood Anderson to be a novelist. I assume 
that he still wants to give us the stories of human beings, 
whom he has understood and told about with uncommon 
beauty and truthfulness. The more he has talked about 
them as individuals, the more he has kept them distinct one 
from another, the more he has refrained from trying to 
seize that small final kernel of mystery which the novelist 
must leave with his character if he is to remain alive and 
real for us—the more has he been successful. Now that, in 
Many Marriages, he seems to have lost his curiosity about 
people, his understanding for each of them, swallowed up 
in a curiosity for ultimates, and a partial understanding of 
elementals, he is perhaps no longer a novelist. 

A novelist? Rut why quarrel over definitions. The 
plain fact is that Sherwood Anderson has written an unin- 
habited,dull story,a groping, tense, strained soliloquy about 
a number of things—mainly to do with women—some of 
which are well known and others of which will never be 
known at all, and that he has written it in language at its 
worst not unlike the reports from heaven by the less illi- 
terate mediums, without the slightest trace of that humor 
which makes the difference between seriousness and mere 
solemnity. 

It would be pleasant to wake up and be told that Many 
Marriages was only a queer solemn dream, and then have 
the nurse (for such a dream would be most likely to happen 
in a hospital) pull up the blinds, let in the sun, and bring 
a tray with breakfast on it, and a copy of The Triumph 
of the Egg. I do not in the least mean to suggest that 
these stories are “sunny.” ‘Their light is far from that 
of high noon, or from the lights of the times of day most 
familiar to us. Yet at least they seem to be happening in 
daylight, above ground, in contrast with the gray, ill- 
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lit, interminable tunnels of Many Marriages. Is not the 
figure who winds uncertainly, vaguely, doggedly about 
those tunnels with his flickering light, isn’t it _per- 
haps the figure of a man exploring his own brain?—But 
we must get back as quickly as possible to the Egg, if we 
are ever to leave the hospital. 

What makes Brothers, I Want to Know Why, The 
Egg such remarkable and poignant stories? A combination 
of intense feeling with intense objective vision? A curi- 
osity about people as individuals rather than as members 
- of a race questioning, wayfaring toward eternity? A high 
degree of economy, of certainty as to the effect desired to be 
produced? A note, struck as if from an invisible fork at 
the beginning and holding us to the end in the same mood ? 
A rare combination of command over a character with 
preservation of the essential mysteries of his nature? All 
of these things. Most of all, perhaps, the richness, the 
strength and originality of these stories lies in the skill, 
the completeness, with which the hand of the artist con- 
trolled the strong, rich and original imagination in which 
they were born. Like water, richness and originality, un- 
less directed into a channel, have a way of covering “acres 
of land with mere horse-powerless shallow liquid. In these 
stories Sherwood Anderson the researcher, the seeker after 
God, the salvationist, the soliloquist, was in the service of 
Sherwood Anderson the artist, the arranger, the poet, the 
musician. The mood, the urge in which it seems neces- 
sary, just, beautiful to write Many Marriages is far re- 
moved from the mood which creates Brothers. 


The leaves of the trees that line the road before my 
window are falling like rain—the yellow, red and golden 
leaves fall straight down, heavily. The rain beats them 
brutally down. ‘They are denied a last golden flash 
across the sky. In October leaves should be carried 
away, out over the plains, in a wind. They should go 
dancing away. 


A fine picture, a fine bit of feeling this. But you must 
read Brothers to know the extraordinary effect Mr. Ander- 
son achieves by closing his story exactly as he opens it. 
The day opens with the appearance of the sun, and closes 
with its disappearance; each time it is the same earth, and 
the same planet adding or withdrawing its light from the 
earth: all things seem reasonably to be the same, save 
only the small fact of a reversal of motion. Yet how im- 
measurably different seems our world and ourselves, at 
dawn, in the chill glory of light beginning, from that 
same world and these same selves at sunset, at the warm 
and various and passionate death of light, when a million 
motes of life and trouble catch the last rays, color the air. 
So Mr. Anderson, by a simple repetition, by the simple 
device of sunset, sheds backwards over his story a poig- 
nant illumination. It is a device, an artificial effect if you 
want, yet how supremely natural, just and final it seems 
as he has used it. 

It’s a pity quotations cannot also be made from The 
Egg, from I Want to Know Why, from Out of Nowhere 
Into Nothing. But Sherwood Anderson at his best is un- 
quotable, and those stories are organic wholes from which 
it is difficult to take any part away alive. Let them speak 
for themselves, for they are as fine things as belong to 
American literature. If Sherwood Anderson is still only 
a name to you, read them; if you have just read Many 
Marriages, read the stories again so that the novel may be 
fargotten and forgiven; if you haven’t read Many Mar- 
riages, read them instead. More than once. 


\ Rosert Litretu. 
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Boom! 


The Goose-step, by Upton Sinclair. Pasadena: Publish- 
ed by the Author. $2.00. 


F all the jolly tars who sailed the seas in Gilbert's 
operatic navy, none was a better skipper than Captain 
Parklebury Todd. He was brave, if you remember. He 
was audacious. He took his frigate to the world’s ends and 
brought it home again awash with many an adventure. One 
fault he had, and one alone: 


He couldn’t walk into a room 
Without ejaculating “Boom!” 
Which startled ladies greatly. 


Of late, with one of Captain Todd’s own bosuns, I have 
been cruising stiller waters. | Upton Sinclair has piloted 
me around the universities. We began with Harvard, 
Stanford and Columbia; went on to quiet little ports like 
Muskingum, Marietta, Emory and Henry. All along the 
way Mr. Sinclair discovered faculties starved into over- 
work, browbeaten by trustees who would not let them cal! 
their souls their own. He found dry rot in lecture halls, 
vice peeping through the trellised windows, an empty-headed 
“college spirit” governing undergraduate activities. But we 
never ventured into musty halls without preparing an ex- 
plosion; we never walked into a room, without—like Cap- 
tain Parklebury Todd—ejaculating “Boom!” 

For sensation is Mr. Sinclair’s relish, as well as his 
method of getting an audience to listen, and this new story 
revels in it. He calls the book The Goose-step. It is as 
sustained a piece of criticism as has come from the pen of a 
modern pamphleteer. A dozen colleges Mr. Sinclair ex- 
empts from his indictment; the rest he flays tirelessly from 
the first of ninety-three eager chapters to the last, panting 
a bit here and there, but never wasting time to catch his 
breath. 

The chief object of attack—that “Boom!” without which 
no Sinclair book would be representative—is an unscrupu- 
lous Interlocking Directorate which rules the universities. 
“You might possibly think,” says Mr. Sinclair, 


that our interlocking directors would be so busy with the 
task of managing our industries and our government 
that they would not have time to superintend ou: 
education; but that would be underestimating their 
diligence and foresight. They do the job and they do it 
personally, not trusting it to their subordinates . . 

You could not tell a chart of the Columbia trustees from 
a chart of the New York Central Railway, or the 
Remington Arms Company. You could not tell a chart 
of Harvard University from a chart of Lee, Higginson 
and Company, the banking house of Boston. You could 
not tell a chart of the University of Pennsylvania from 
a chart of the United Gas Improvement Company. 


And so on. Almost every shift from one college to an 
other is accompanied by some such introduction as the 
following: 


In order to reach Philadelphia from Boston we take 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, which 
is a Morgan road, with a recent Harvard overseer {0! 
chairman, a Brown trustee for vice-president, a recent 
Yale president for director, and a member of the Yale 
advisory board, a Washburn College trustee, a Wellesle; 
trustee, a Pratt Institute trustee and two Harvard 
visitors for directors. The second part of our journey 
is on the Pennsylvania Railroad, which is a Morgan 
road— 
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And soon. In other words, the same men who serve the 
railroads, mines and corporations as directors, frequently 
serve also as trustees for the universities. 

It is perhaps about what might be expected. Turn the 
case around (which is what the Lusk committee did) and 
you can trace something of the same sort behind most anti- 
capitalistic institutions—‘““The Rand School, which is 
a radical institution, with a candidate of the Socialist party 
as secretary, an organizer of the League to Limit Arma- 
ments for treasurer, and a member of the Peace Federation 
for advisor, a counsei of the Soviet Bureau in New York, 
a Socialist candidate for Congress and a former organizer 
of the People’s Council for lecturers.” —Proof enough? Of 
what? That Socialist institutions of learning are likely to 
be found in the hands of able and successful Socialists, and 
that able and successful capitalists ordinarily control the 
universities produced by capitalism. Here we have a 
quotient, not a plot. 

Quotients, however, have a tendency to merge into plots 
when Mr. Sinclair handles them. He is the Ralph Easley 
of the radicals. I am able to wing my way along with him 
when he cites the pressure brought to bear on “radicals” 
in college faculties: Beard at Columbia, Laski at Harvard, 
Bolley at North Dakota and a score of others. He does 
that with a good deal of effective satire. He suggests the 
gentle insinuation of the publicity man who handles college 
“drives” that it is dificult to raise funds when Columbia 
or Harvard or North Dakota is suspected by its well- 
wishers of being a “hotbed” of anything irregular. He 
cites the angry mob of football-happy graduates who bellow 
for the sinner’s head. He collects, in this book of his, 
more cases of infringement on “academic freedom” than 
have ever been bound together in one volume. 

But to hook up God-fearing railway presidents with 
attacks on academic freedom is no task for a Sinclair. 
His method and his own dramatic instinct demand results 
far more sensational. ‘To the last, most trivial extremity 
of the college system, those Interlocking Directorates must 
make their power felt. Their ingenuity is astounding. 
They are always Machiavellis, never Babbitts. Their 
eflort te avoid internecine warfare, in the management 
of the universities, is many times more successful than any 
similar effort in the conduct of their own affairs. They 
see diabolically ingenious ways to profit from their educa- 
tional interests: for instance— 


You may be puzzled as you read this book to under- 
stand why the plutocracy should be so anxious to own 
universities and colleges; but now you can understand. 
If you own a university or a college, neither you nor 
your friends can ever be sent to jail, and no matter 
what crimes you may commit, you can always be made 
respectable again. 


It is in hero-villain terms that Mr. Sinclair writes his 
story. He never worries out a solution for some of his own 
problems: how, for instance, “‘the one free law school in 
America”—Harvard—can be free despite the fact that the 
same “Interlocking Directorate” governs it that governs 
Harvard College. He spends no time considering why there 
should be the same dry rot in the teaching of mathematics 
and literature and other wholly “non-contentious” sub- 
jects, that marks the teaching of the social sciences. He 
does not debate, along with the power of his Directorates, 
the influence of a host of other factors such as “tradition,” 
“politics” and “class feeling” on the part of faculties them- 
selves. For every kind of mischief you would judge from 
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his array of plots and villains that he finds a single ex- 
planation. Is French taught uninterestingly? It is part 
of the plot to dull the student’s eagerness for in- 
formation. ‘The Interlocking Directorates have taken 
care of that. Do graduate students, instead of study- 
ing the life around them, slave away at theses on “The 
Strong Verb in Chaucer” and “The Subjunctive in Laya- 
mon’s ‘Brut’’’? It is a plot to distract their attention 
from the social revolution. Have college athletics de- 
scended to the commercialized battles of the arena? It is 
the same technique employed by the Roman patricians, to 
keep the mob amused while it was being plundered. How 
far this able, tennis-playing pamphleteer has let his instinct 
for the dramatic run away with him is suggested by this 
sort of thing: ““They [the interlocking directors} own all 
the newspapers in Chicago, and Upton Sinclair stays in the 
city a week and not one of them pays any attention to his 
presence.” But the plot is deeper. “More than that, we 
have got things so arranged all over the United States that 
Upton Sinclair can spend three months traveling over the 
country, stopping at twenty-five cities, and in all that time 
have only two newspaper reporters come to ask him for an 
interview!” Conspiracy? Or a matter of prizing novelty? 
I remember, last summer, asking the editor of a New York 
paper what news to send him when, in the course of a 
European trip, I reached Rumania. “Oh, give us a line 
on what they think about Russia and the Little Entente 
and the war with Turkey,” said my editor, “Send us any- 
thing you like. Anything except the Queen.” 

There is a tradition that whoever takes issue with Mr. 
Sinclair about one of his own books is certain to be pounced 
upon, in turn, by an eagerly dissenting author. In fact, 
reviewing a Sinclair book has come to resemble less the 
production of a piece of literary criticism than tying down 
the trigger of a gatling gun. And since the lead will spatter 
anyway, I might as well complete my story: what perplexes 
me in Mr. Sinclair’s dramas is not only his over-reliance 
on economics, and his way of studying psychological reac- 
tions without reference to psychology; I am troubled also 
by two characteristics in the method he uses to score his 
points. One of these characteristics might be called 
his employment of the reversible premise. When he seeks 
to show, for instance, that the Interlocking Directorates are 
the villains in the plot, blocking the road to great achieve- 
ment, then the young men and women who come to the 
colleges are eager creatures, “thrusting themselves forward, 
demanding their ‘rights,’ clamoring for new things neve 
heard of by old professors!” But when he sets out to paint 
the whole capitalist university system as an enemy of the 
workers, then these same young undergraduates are wasters 
“treating themselves to four years of pleasant idleness on 
papa’s bank account.” It often puzzles me, as Mr. Sin 
clair’s plots unfold, to find his people shifting rdles. 

The other point I have in mind is a carelessness, on Mr. 
Sinclair’s part, about lapsing into a certain practice which 
both he and I have roared about, when it happened in the 
case of such a journal as our friend the Times; and that 
is the business of not naming sources. 

I can appreciate, of course, how utter frankness is difficult 
when you are describing the adventures of a professional 
class whose hold on academic life is sometimes slender. Mr. 
Sinclair declares that he needs only the fingers of two 
hands to count the faculty members who were willing to 
write answers to his questions, even under pledge of 
secrecy; and at least part of that reluctance must be due 
to fear of trustees, as well as fear of possibly appearing in a 
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réle somewhat too dramatic, under Mr. Sinclair's stage di- 
rection. Nevertheless the steady omission of sources hurts 
this book. Nor is it professors, always, whom Mr. Sinclair 
is shielding. He shields his villains. It is not Mr. Ambrose 
Smith the oil king, or Mr. Jones the packer, who descend 
upon the President of Swarthmore with a demand for some 
young John the Baptist’s head; it is a group of nameless 
people, characterized simply as “certain men of wealth.” 
I have marked, in my copy of The Goose-step, fifty-six 
occasions on which Mr. Sinclair fails to cite his authority 
for some statement—not counting in those fifty-six one 
case in which, even vaguely, he identifies his unknown in- 
formant as some professor who cannot be quoted because he 
might lose his post. 

It is with a thoroughly characteristic fillip that Mr. 
Sinclair brings The Goose-step to an end. College 
faculties must force freedom and a voice in university direc- 
tion from the unwilling hands of their trustees. Having 
demonstrated for four hundred and fifty pages that profes- 
sors are mere “‘academic rabbits,” Mr. Sinclair calls on them 
for revolution. ‘The final purpose of this book, you will 
now realize, is to bring about a strike of college profes- 
sors.” 

It is a wild shot, but it gets him off the stage. Captain 
Parklebury Todd can no more leave the room than enter it, 
without ejaculating “Boom!” 

CHaRLEes Merz. 


The Art of William Blake 


William Blake’s Designs for Gray’s Poems. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $85.00. 


ILLIAM BLAKE died in 1827, after a long life 

of intense struggle and incessant industry. He was 
unappreciated by his contemporaries and little known to 
the succeeding generation, and it remained for Swinburne, 
Yeats and even Shaw, who saw in his impassioned utter- 
ances eternal truth, trenchant and condensed, to interpret 
his wisdom and spread his fame. During recent years a 
Blake cultus has arisen, a curious worship numbering among 
its devotees poets, artists, collectors, and fashionable ama- 
teurs. Until the modernist upheaval in painting, however, 
the great Englishman was celebrated mainly as a poet and 
prophet; but the Futurists, with their explicit stand for 
individual expression, discovered in him a_symbolical 
affinity, and by preaching the doctrine of intuitive knowl- 
edge, opened the way to a more liberal understanding of 
his designs. For this reason this series of water-colors, 
now published for the first time, should be received with 
genuine enthusiasm by a relatively large public. 

The Designs for Gray’s Poems were executed about 
1800, at Felpham, in a time designated by the author as 
“the darkest years that ever mortal suffered.” They do not 
represent him at his best, coming in the middle pertod 
of his genius when he had put aside the fanciful grace of 
his early decorations, but was still to toil dimly and peer 
deeply into the imaginative world before he arrived at the 
unparalleled majesty of his Job and his Dante. Yet they 
are sufficiently staggering to throw an immortal curse upon 
those modern imitators who have debauched his designs, 
stolen his symbols, and turned his conceptions to a com- 
mercial advantage. The Expressionists would do well to 
bear in mind that the essence of their creed is personal 
freedom—originality at the expense of anything, even tra- 
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dition—and that a visionary art admits of no imitation, 
There is no clear evidence that Blake had any special lean. 
ing toward Gray, but here, as in the case of Young’s Nigh: 
Thoughts, the illustrations were cone with a hope of get- 
ting a few much-needed shillings. For some reason they 
were never published, and after lying for more than 
hundred years in the cedar chest of an English lord, the 
are now beautifully reproduced in their original size and 
coloring. 

The imagination of William Blake, in many of it 
aspects, is the most remarkable example of creative detac)- 
ment in the history of art. In looking at the variety of his 
conceptual devices and the precision with which he em.- 
ployed his emblematic properties, one might reasonably con- 
clude that in him a long line of mystical designers had come 
to fruition; but the English school of illuminators had 
ended at the close of the fifteenth century, and its influence 
had long since been dissipated. The art of his own day 
he denounced with violence, and holding that such leaders 
as Reynolds and Gainsborough were literal copyists of life- 
less corporeality—the “blot and blur method of imitation,” 
as he termed it—he attacked the sources of their practices 
and condemned in a wholesale fashion all Flemish and 
Florentine painting, though he was unacquainted with the 
lasting work of either school. Hence he became a temrest- 
uous solitary, apart from all tradition, fiercely contes: 
the separation of reason and imagination, and laboring da) 
and night at his creative business. Undoubtedly he had 
some knowledge of primitive forms, particularly of the 
Byzantine periods, but of the art from which he was di- 
rectly descended, not temporally but intrinsically, the 
hieratic iconography of Babylonia and Assyria, he was com 
pletely ignorant. 

But a man does not build form out of nothingness. Blake 
realized this more acutely than most artists, great or small, 
and in going through his prose fragments one is rewarded 
with such far-reaching philosophies as the following: 
“Form and substance are one—an original invention cannot 
exist without execution organized, delineated and articulat- 
ed—man by his reasoning power can only compare and 
judge of what he has already perceived.” Very early in 
his life he came to regard art, not as a stimulus to mo- 
mentary erotic sensations but as a language for visionary 
truth. It was only natural then that he should look deep); 
within himself and express his ideas in symbolical form. 
As a poet he was extraordinarily sensitive to the phenomena! 
world—let his Poetical Sketches witness the purest verbal 
imagery that ever came out of England—but as an artist 
he remained sublimely aloof from external motifs, and drew 
his inspiration from the subjective materials tormenting his 
soothsayer’s brain. This later condition calls for analys: 
for it must not be forgotten that since the disintegration ot 
Byzantine culture, Western civilization has produced but 
one symbolist worthy of consideration, the vehement genius 
who delineated God with convincing detail, ordered heave: 
and earth into a living, graphic cosmography, and created 
a new world at once plastic and imperishable. 

Blake’s art, like its ancient Babylonian prototype, is ¢> 
sentially anthropomorphic. He seldom went directly to 
life, that is, he did not “work from nature,” as we 5s) 
and used no models for his figures. At war with the pre 
vailing tendencies he travelled his own road, picking uP 
figures and attitudes wherever he could find them, out 0 
Michael Angelo, Raphael and the old engravers, and in 
vesting his trees and rocks with strangely human attributes. 
In due course he had invented his own representational 
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forms, and as years brought him mastery and clarified his 
visions, his forms took their place in a unique and powerful 
reality. He employed the same types over and over again; 
in fact, the world became a profound arcanum in which 
physical life was transubstantiated into his own conceptions 
—fiends, angels, singing stars, and illimitable oceans, al! 
brought together to personify the ecstasies of the spirit. 

Since art is fundamentally based upon experience, most 
painters, and indeed the very greatest ones, have had to 
refer to an objectivity of some sort in order to prevent 
their drawing from developing into a repetitive method. 
When Michael Angelo began to lean too heavily upon his 
memorized knowledge of the figure his work became more 
scientific and proportionately less beautiful, and with lesser 
artists direct contact with nature is indispensable. ‘There 
was Aubrey Beardsley, for instance, helpless before a model, 
unable to draw a line except through the assimilated thefts 
from the early Italians and the Japanese, and remembered 
because of his satanic skill in epitomizing the degeneracies 
of his age; and there are the modern abstractionists, men 
with nothing to say who go on talking their esoteric non- 
sense about the transcendental significance of pure form. 
lf there are few good figure painters alive today, it is be- 
cause few artists have the hope and health and intelligence 
to face the issue, and to put interest and meaning into a 
subject which comprehends every conceivable form and 
rhythm. Art without formal knowledge leads exactly where 
the Expressionists have taken it—into symbolism, and most 
symbolists are worthless. Blake is one of the rare excep- 
tions. His vision happened to be so tremendously intense 
and creative that physical shapes—friends, enemies, animals, 
and what-not—-and figurative impressions from old prints 
were reconstructed by his imagination and projected into 
the world again as ghosts or “presences,” and these pres- 
ences were vivid and embodied—he seemed actually to rec- 
ognize them as the ordinary man his fellow creatures, and 
to see in them messengers of divine wisdom or wrath—and 
when he came to portray them they trooped before his 
eyes as “spiritual models,” so he said, and he held them 
fast by a hard, wiry outline. 

Two dangers beset the symbolist: he is either so highly 
subjectivistic that his appeal is limited to a few~<souls cap- 
able of kindred experiences, or he is inclined to emphasize 
representational matter at the sacrifice of his designs. Blake 
was guilty on both counts, but not often. For the most 
part his labors were applied to literary texts, but the text 
was incorporated into the design, and rendered with minute- 
ly consistent adornment. Thus his pictures are less illus- 
trations than exemplifications of moods. With him art 
was, as I have indicated, a visionary language, and it cannot 
be denied that the poetic side of his genius lends impressive- 
ness to his drawing. He was contemptuously intolerant of 
all light-and-shade painting, and could not reconcile can- 
vases like Giorgione’s Venus with the workings of the spirit. 
He lived, as he put it, in the “flat world ot the imagina- 
tion,” and his drawings have the flatness of the Eastern 
masters, but they are, according to the severest aesthetic 
judgments, magnificently constructed. He had small know!l- 
edge of artistic anatomy and cared little for the human 
form as such; his fingers bear a superficial resemblance to 
Renaissance draughtsmanship, but taken from their context 
are thin and not well drawn—an engraver by training, he 
advocated the “definite” and “determinate outline,” and 
while he relieved the vacancy of his forms by beautifully 
toned washes of faint and luminous color, he knew prac- 
tically nothing of modelling. I mention: these things, not 
as deficiencies, for he triumphed over them, one and all, 
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but to show that as a purely creative artist he complete! 
realized his conceptions, and curbed his imagination into 
a powerfully unified structure. When he sat down to 
work, it was with a clear and rational mind; his “memor- 
able fancies” issued processionally, and he guided them into 
graphic order. He had no formula, no science, and no 
background—his sense of harmony was original and in 
stinctive. Technically his best designs are flawless—that 
they shrink considerably when compared with the monu 
mental art of the Italians does not concern me here— 
nothing is discrete or superfluous; the figures are secure 
perfectly related and supremely appropriate. He knew 
the value of the long, flowing frieze to attain a rhythmical 
sweep of line, and how to balance his waving sequence 
with a giant oak, a stretch of ocean or a screaming sad 
His pictures are never static; the forms seem to move with 
a circulating activity—sometimes it is a complex universe 
of monsters with flying arms, and legions of angels; again 
it is a little wood-cut of a shepherd watching his flock; 
but in either case we are conscious of the living reality 
of his strange world. One of the illustrations for the 
Gray volume will make the modernists sigh and gasp: 
besides being composed in a style decidedly in vogue 
among the younger painters of today, it is colored 
spectrum tints. 

As is characteristic of Expressionists, Blake was in- 
credibly productive. After his death, one Tatham, a 
theological ass, devoted two days to the burning of what 
he considered the inventions of a heretic. More than a 
hundred volumes in all! Notwithstanding this villainy, 
it is quite probable that his best work has been preserved 
—certainly we have abundant and glorious evidence of his 
genius. On the strength of the Job illustrations alone, 
we can call Blake a great designer, and we can also point 

him as proof that a man can create a noble art even 
in desert periods—but such an art, being symbolical, defies 
mitation. Blake came of no school and left no disciples. 
His work is the crowning accomplishment ‘of isolated con- 
viction, and those who seek to duplicate it are foredoomed 
tc failure. The modernists have other and safer gods to 
follow; a new tradition is rapidly consolidating, but at 
present the trouble seems to be too little conviction and 
not too much intelligence. 

THOMAS CRAVEN. 


Professor McDougall Returns 
to Religion 


Outline of Psychology, by William McDougall. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 


OR more than twenty-five years, beginning with Prin- 

cipal Lloyd Morgan in England and Thorndike in this 
country, psychology has striven to give a straightforward 
objective account of the behavior of animals. In the pre- 
scientific period of animal psychology, Romanes, Darwin, 
Lubbock and Lindsay collected interesting anecdotes, 
twice-told tales of travelers—expressive of the high order 
of intelligence of even the lower orders of animals. A 
good deal of such material was collected for the express 
purpose of showing the kindness and munificence of the 
Creator. 
e Slowly psychologists here have been trying to live down 


this heritage, and with some success. Indeed, since 1912 
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the behaviorists have tried to convince an unwilling public 
that even human behavior is subject to the laws of natural 
science; that it can be understood, predicted and con- 
trolled. Now all this body of data, together with the 
scientific procedure by which it was obtained, has to be 
upset. McDougall tells us that his thirty years of research 
have brought him to see the futility of experimental labor- 
atory psychology which has as its object, according to him, 
the furtherance of the doctrine of mechanical psych- 
ology. 

The secret of Mr. McDougall’s return to religion is re- 
vealed in his treatment of what he calls “behavior.” Ships, 
clocks, watches and other mechanical contrivances do not 
“behave.” “When an animal is dead, its corpse does not 
behave; it has become inert, the sport of the forces that 
play upon it from without.’’* 

To mark off the “behavior” of animals from the move- 
ments of clocks and watches, he sets up certain criteria or 
marks. 

The first mark of behavior is that animal activity is 
spontaneous—the animal is not simply pushed or pulled 
(at least by no one except the Divine Being)—dy forces 
external to itself; but, if it actively resists the push or 
pull, it is behaving. 

The second mark is the persistence of activity independ- 
ently of the continuance of the impression which may have 
initiated it. 

The third characteristic of behavior is that it show 
variation of direction of persistent movements. 







The fourth characteristic is that there comes an end t 
the animal’s movements as soon as they have brought about’ 


a particular kind of change in its situation. ; 

The fifth mark shows in such animal acts as follows 
The cat, aroused by the squeak of the mouse behind at 
wainscot, gets up and goes to the hole and lies in wait— 
preparation for the next situation, let us call this mark. 

The sixth mark is that some degree of improvement iv. 
the effectiveness of behavior, when it is repeated by the 
animal, takes place. 

His final conclusion—the central thought in the book 
is Behavior is purposive—by which he means that human 
or infra-human movements are made for the sake of attain: 
ing their natural end, and that this end is more or less 
clearly anticipated or foreseen. 

Let us choose from the author an example of purpose. 
He states that the earth worm will explore a piece of paper 
folded at the corners before it draws it into the burrow. 


Thus if the paper be a triangle, having one angle 
distinctly more acute than the other two, it will seize 
the paper at the apex of this angle, which obviously is 
the one that any intelligent being would choose if its 
purpose was to drag the paper into a narrow round bur- 
row. I confess that this behavior is staggering. It cer- 
tainly cannot be explained as either a tropism or a con- 
ditioned reflex. In some sense the animal appreciates by 
successive touches the shape of the paper, or at least the 
nature of its angles; and in some sense it compares 


*When does Mr. McDougall call an animal dead; 
when it ceases to breathe and use the arm, leg and trunk 
muscles? Probably for him at this point the spirit has 
flown; for him the animal is dead. But not for the bio- 
logist. We continue to examine the “corpse.” Do all of 
the cells “die” at the same time? Do the nails grow after 
“death”? The hair? Do the nerve cells still conduct 
after “death,” and for how long? These points are raised 
to show that Mr. McDougall is a spiritualist and not a 
biologist. 
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these, and chooses the one most suitable to its purposes. 
as clearly as when | choose a shoe to fit my foot. + 


It seems almost unthinkable: that Mr. McDougall cay 
be sincere in this development. He exhibits the san, 
logical weakness as did Professor Royce in his search {o; 
the Absolute. It has been related of Royce that he firs: 
secreted the Absolute behind the philosophical piano, then 
hunted all over the philosophical universe for it, finally 
locating it with many expressions of surprise just where he 
had hidden it. Mr. McDougall’s quest is the same and 
his logical method is the same. By definition he surrepti- 
tiously puts a little “purpose” (without calling it by name) 
into each characteristic of behavior. When he is through 
he says gleefully: “See what I have found in my thirty 
years’ search—purpose.” 

Having little inclination to follow science, he feels 
no compulsion in the matter of the primary laws of physics, 
He would admit possibly that either behavior must be 
defined in terms of stimulus and response (or, as he says, 
in mechanical terms) or else a mew and extra-mundan 
principle must be at work using the skin, muscle, bon: 
and nervous system of the animal as tools. Evidently he 
accepts the latter alternative cheerfully. Thus we have 
in McDougall a return to the doctrine of his eminent 
countryman, Bishop Berkeley, who, as is well known, 
“looked upon himself as a crusader who would retake the 
Holy Land for the spiritual individual.” With him the 
acts of man are but God speaking to us in an orderly way. 

Mr. McDougall’s crusade is directed primarily against 
“a most misshapen and beggarly dwarf, namely ‘behavior- 
ism,’ which is just now rampant in this country.” But 
even the introspective psychology of Titchener, since it 
also reeks with the odor of mechanism, comes in for a ful! 
share of criticism. 

Mr. McDougall throughout the volume speaks very 
scornfully of mechanists and of mechanical psycholog) 
showing thereby a lack of philosophical grasp unusual! in 
an Englishman. What we think he is fighting is materia 
ism, a concept which, classically at any rate, is supposed 
to be anti-religious and anti-mystical. Surely Mr. 
McDougall has philosophic acumen enough to realize that 
one can picture the activity of angels and other spirits i: 
mechanical terms. Indeed, the acts of the inhabitants of 
the Christian’s heaven are generally described in mechan- 
ical terms. They move up, down, forward, backward, 
play harps, enter into attitudes of adulation and the like 
all depending upon the stimulus set by one of the Trinity. 

Mr. McDougall’s purpose, like Freud’s “Unconscious, 
Jung’s “Libido” and Driesch’s “Entelechies” is an insu't 
to the corporate body of facts and deductions we cal! 
science. With purpose as a metaphysical presupposition 
our behavior laboratories are useless. Strive as we maj, 
we can never come at closer grips with this thing called 
purpose. ‘ Behavioristic psychology, on the contrary, 
as its basic contention the thesis that observation mae 
under experimental conditions does unquestionably ens! 
us to come at closer grips with all of the factors needed 
to predict and control human behavior. 


+ Mr. McDougall might tell us why, since apparent! 
there is no learning process involved here, a dog neve! 
grasps a walking stick by the end in order to get it throug! 
a crack in the fence (it is next to impossible even to teach 
him to do it). And why your dog never learns when you 
throw the ball at an angle against the wall that the angle 
of incidence is equal to the angle of reflection. Criterion 
5 above would help the dog a lot in meeting this situation. 
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On Mr. McDougall’s hypothesis all we can do when 
we see the earth worm tugging a triangular piece of paper 
into his burrow is to take off our hats, glance humbly 
downward, point the facts out to the youths who look to 
us for guidance and say, “What an example of foresight— 
what a beautiful proof of the wisdom of our Creator in 
endowing so lowly a creature with purpose,” and then 
pass on to our Sunday dinner of fowl and mutton. 

Nor shall we let the youngsters stop to try out a few 
things on the earth worm—for example, painting one side 
of the worm with cocaine and, yes, even allowing them to 
cut the worm in two to see if the posterior segment which 
has no supra-oesophageal ganglia, will behave like the 
anterior end which does contain them—or perhaps even 
feeding the worm or making it more hungry still, or dry- 
ing it out, or increasing its moisture—in general learning 
to control that bit of behavior, and learning so much about 
that organism, its environment and the stimuli which af- 
fect it that they shall be able to set up situations which 
will make the worm behave in line with their predictions— 
in other words, studying the reaction of the organism until 
they become as much as home with it as they now are 
with the conditions that will bring about a union of hydro- 
gen and oxygen. Such a procedure Mr. McDougall tells 
us he has learned to be futile. 

One contention made by Mr. McDougall cannot be 
allowed to pass unchallenged. He claims to be the original 
formulator of behaviorism. He states that he defined 
psychology in 1905 essentially as the science which aims 
to give us better understanding and control of the organ- 
ism as a whole. 

“But since my suggestion was made it has been adopted 
and carried to an extreme by the behaviorists. Hence, I 
am disposed to say: ‘If you are going to get on it is 
time for me to get off.” 

The reviewer hastens to add that none of Mr. 
McDougall’s ideas has ever been “adopted” by any be- 
haviorist and, so far as we know, no behaviorist has ever 
been even positively: influenced by Mr. McDougall’s 
tenets. From his earliest writing he, like many English- 
men, has been a telepathist at heart. Even in his latest 
book he reaffirms this belief in the following words: 
“There is some striking evidence in support of the view 
that one man, A, may sometimes become aware of the 
thoughts of another, B, or otherwise be influenced by them, 
in some more direct fashion than the usual roundabout pro- 
cess of bodily or verbal expression by B and the perception 
of those expressions by A by aid of his senses.” 

One of his first acts in this country was to align himself 
with the Society for Psychical Research. In this volume, 
as well as in his others, Mr. McDougall has always been 
a dualist—a believer in the mind-body relationship as is 
shown by the following quotation: “I have consistently 
avoided, namely, the problem of the relation of mind to 
matter, of soul to body.” He calls this the “master prob- 
lem” (and this is the year 1923!). He promises us a 
solution of the problem in his forthcoming book on the 
disorders of mental life. 

With all of Mr. Dougall’s showing such a leaning 
towards something far more unscientific even than the 
introspectionist could be accused of, namely, theism, his 
writings could have had no influence upon the behavior- 
istic school. If he had not voluntarily decided to descend 
from the behaviorist’s vehicle at the beginning of its 
journey, the ‘wagon would have been driven over sufh- 
ciently rough places to have hastened his decision. The 
term “behavior” as he uses it is not a scientific, natural 
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science concept. He uses it entirely apart from its original 
connotation and to suit his own special (spiritual) needs. 
He uses the term, and so used it in 1905, as a kind 0; 
substitute for “consciousness,” thereby conveniently ayoid. 
ing that term which had been preempted by the othe; 
school of mechanists, namely, the introspectionists. H/;, 
“behavior” is, in a word, expressive of mind, spirit, etc 
and has inherent in it all of the mystical connotations 
that Hume so valiantly combatted. 

The book is unsafe to put into the hands of elementar, 
students or even of the general public. It breeds a az, 
genial, speculative, arm-chair attitude; when what we 
need is work, reflection about the results of that work 
then more work under better conditions of control and 
more reflections, until the so-called mysteries of psycholog; 
stand revealed. For the behaviorists and the other natura! 
sci¢ntists there are no mysteries—only ignorance of con 
ditions. Intelligent work under controlled conditions w;!! 
bring its own remedy for this malady. 

Joun B. Watson. 


Bread and Beauty 


The Significance of the Fine Arts, published under the 
direction of the Committee on Education of the American 
Institute of Architects. Boston: Marshall Jones & 
Company. $3.50. 


E Committee on Education of the American In- 

s.itute of Architects has set out to produce a textbook 

for the college student and the general reader which shal! 

arouse interest in the fine arts and create “‘a better under- 

standing and appreciation of them.”’ After three years’ 

study of the problem, the present volume on The Signit- 
cance of the Fine Arts emerges. 

The vulgar way of characterizing this little effort is to 
say that it is an attempt to “sell” architecture to the Amer- 
ican public—those anaemic souls whose aesthetic sensibi! 
ties are developed through being immersed in textbooks 
shuffled around foreign cities with the eye forever glued 
on the guidebook description, and herded into the lecture 
halls of museums on Sunday afternoons where the insistent 
clamor of a distinguished lecturer gives to the words 
“Classic” and “Renaissance” an almost palpable salivation 
of good taste. I have no doubt that the present book wil! 
do for these earnest, anaesthetic people all that it sets out 
to do: it will show them the isolated achievements of the 
past; it will set standards of formal excellence; and it 
will make them realize that an interest in the fine arts 1s 
respectable. 

. On top of all this, it will increase their appreciation of 
the architectural profession itself, by proving that it is 4 
go-ahead body of real, live boosters, as Mr. George F. 
Babbitt would say, who know that education is only 4 
polite, academic name for what the politicians call prope 
ganda and what the business men, with exquisite accuracy, 
call “selling yourself.” In sum, the present collection 0! 
ten essays on the fine arts will appear to the denizens 0 
Gopher Prairie and Zenith as a new gun in that insistent 
battery of advertisement which assures us, from day to day 
that bread is the staff of life, that clothing keeps the body 
warm and that roofs are necessary to ward off the rai. 
Despite the passionate convictions of advertising write’ 
humanity does not really doubt any of these elemental facts; 
indeed it has never altogether been lacking in love and a? 
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preciation for the fine arts; and if we are starved for bread 
and beauty today it is because our elaborate mechanism 
of industry, as Professor Leacock once admirably pointed 
out, is devoted to producing “values” rather than “goods.” 
Our architects’ concern for promoting the fine arts through 
appreciation is very much like the effort of the starving 
woman to make a daub of rouge give the effect of a decent 
dinner. 

If the present volume on the significance of the fine arts 
gave any hint as to how we might achieve fine art in the 
present society, or what changes are necessary before we 
can even hope for any general development of the fine arts, 
these American essays might stir up reflection and criticism 
in the way that Ruskin and Morris did for England in the 
Victorian Age or Professor Lethaby and Sir Henry Wilson 
continue to do’today. As it is, the present volume at its 
best is an abstract exhortation to choose the Beautiful, and 
at its worst is an attempt to build up a public, from among 
the middle and upper classes, for certain National Brands 
in the Fine Arts line; and since neither at its best nor at 
its worst does it give a fresh breath of thought or a deeper 
level of insight, any attempt to give an account of The 
Significance of the Fine Arts must necessarily be a little 
tart and unkind. The snore of respectability is less offen- 
sive than the yammer of the marketplace. It is better for 
the architectural profession to be unrecognized than to be 
found in the wrong company. 

Let me make plain that the animus I find in the book 
as a whole cannot be detected in any individual article. 
These essays represent the careful, scholarly work of men 
who are justly eminent in their profession; and their 
materials and individual points of view would necessarily 
serve as the background for any discussion on the historic 
place of the fine arts, or their opportunities in the modern 
community. If some of the contributors labor under the 
difficulty of attempting too much, as Mr. Bryson Bur- 
roughs does when he covers the history of painting in 32 
pages, it is only because a textbook summary is obviously 
too frail a vehicle for such a difficult journey; but it goes 
without saying that when Mr. C. Howard Walker deals 
with the Classic or when Mr. Ralph Adams Cram traverses 
the architecture of the Middle Age, the work is within 
its limits not merely informed but imaginative. Unfor- 
tunately, these essays in appreciation find the significance 
of the fine arts in the finished work, rather than in the 
conditions and processes which made possible the ultimate 
achievement. As a result, too much of the book is devoted 
either to the sort of gallery-rapture which is usually in- 
flicted in museums on groups of young ladies in the act of 
being “finished,” or to such breathless attempts to explain 
technical processes and discriminate between good and bad 
workmanship as Mr. Huger Elliott’s chapter on the In- 
dustrial Arts. 

Even in the historic department, where the dust of his- 
tory is not*badly unsettled by the contemporary winds of 
doctrine, the present survey leaves one a little unsatisfied. 
Despite Mr. Cram’s thorough appreciation for the civil- 
ization of the Middle Age as a whole, he confines himself 
pretty strictly to the cathedral builders; whereas the great 
moral of mediaeval building for us today is that it pos- 
sessed the same characteristics in the cottage as in the 
Church, in such a blacksmith’s shop as the Metropolitan 
Museum houses as in the neighboring Market Hall cr 
Guild Hall: in short, the fine arts of the Middle Age did 
not emerge in isolated monuments; they were rather the 

outcome of a warm, loving, workmanlike practice which 
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showed itself in Toledo armor in the same way that it 
showed itself in the Toledo Cathedral. If the present 
book were meant for artists and architects it would be well 
enough to stress the technical tradition and to pass hastily 
over the social environment: in a volume addressed to the 
general public it is inexcusable, for it fosters the silly, in 
perialistic notion that we can tear a work of art out of it; 
context and create something “just as good” in a quite di 
ferent environment—a belief which did more to pervert 
taste in America this last half century than the cultura! 
impoverishment of the Gilded Age. 

Of what use is it to give a careful analysis of Classic. 
Mediaeval, or Renaissance forms without giving an ac- 
count of the necessities and desires that produced those 
forms—without showing, for example, that the monstrous 
extravagance of the Roman baths was in fact an escape 
from the monstrous congestion and defilement of Roman 
rookeries. When Mr. Edward H. Bennett says “House 
the people densely, if necessary, but conserve great areas 
for recreation” it is important to grasp that the aesthetic 
of city planning fostered in Europe by Haussmann and in 
America by Messrs. Burnham and Bennett rests upon the 
naive acceptance of certain social conditions: historically, 
the crowded tenement and the imperial monument go hand 
in hand. In cases like this the significance of the fine arts 
is that they serve to create whited sepulchres behind which 
the corpse of civilization rots and moulders away. If this 
is all that our classic program requires of the fine arts, the 
fine arts stink; and that is why William Morris hated 
classicism and embraced the art of the Middle Age which 
rested, when all is said and done, on a more humane and 
equitable social order. 

Were our architects really concerned to promote the 
fine arts throughout our civilization, instead of merely 
to increase the superficial area of patronage, would they 
not spend more time in pondering the social and economic 
structure of the modern community? Would they not 
worry less about the appreciation of fineness and more 
about the appraisal of fitness—that is, the fitness of the 
arts for contemporary society and the fitness of contem- 
porary society for the arts? One of the reasons that the 
fine arts do not flourish in modern communities is that 
many of them no longer have a home; our paintings and 
our pieces of sculpture are produced, like Rousseau’s chil- 
dren, only to be thrust into foundling asylums we cal! 
museums; if indeed the artist, in despair, does not commit 
infanticide. Did not Rodin have to plan a mythical 
museum so that he would have a destination for the great 
figures that entered into the Gates of Hell? Yet Mr. 
Lorado Taft in the whole course of a whimsical com- 
mentary upon sculpture never once feels called upon, ap- 
parently, to show that there is any essential difference for 
either the artist or his witnesses if his work have a setting 
provided for it or if it must wander aimlessly from galler 
to gallery before it finds a resting place for itself. 

It is an ungrateful task to prolong the note of dis 
approval till it becomes a wail; and I have gone so tar 
only because I feel that the architectural profession, in 
spite of its present shortcomings, occupies a critically im- 
portant place in modern society, and may do much to make 
or mar the mold in which the future community will be 
cast. What I miss in the present book is a full concep- 
tion of the architect’s power and dignity and responsibility: 
when Mr. Paul Cret says “not his the privilege of posing 
as the reformer of the manners and taste of his time,” it 
seems to me that he is degrading the architect’s function in- 
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to that of the butler or the hairdresser. What is lacking 
is Professor W. R. Lethaby’s conception of architects as 
a faculty concerned with the advancement of civilization 
through the arts of building. The architect as an individ- 
ual may have to accept mean and uncivilized ends as em- 
bodied in the demand of his client for ostentation or com- 
mercial advantage; but this restriction does not apply to 
the profession in its collective capacity. As a university, 
in the mediaeval sense, our architects have a much more 
important function to perform than any of the contributors 
to the Significance of the Fine Arts have indicated. It is 
for them to establish a professional standard against which 
all that is dull, careless, scrappy and dishonest in our civil- 
ization will be tested; a standard which will secure an 
economic foundation of the arts, and which will not “cease 
frcm mental strife” until the conditions which undermine 
the good life—and so, inevitably the fine arts—are efh- 


ciently altered. 
Lewis Mumrorp. 


The Webbs Sum Up 


The Decay of Capitalist Civilization, by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 


pany. $1.75. 


N this book my friends the Webbs present their case 

against ‘“‘capitalist civilization.” Though they are 
well known as constructive thinkers, they have in this case 
deliberately separated the intellectual process of attacking 
an existing system from that of constructing a substitute 
for it. They begin their preface by saying “We may as 
well forestall the obvious criticism that this little book 
[of 182 pages] is not constructive.” It is not intended 
to supply a plan of reconstruction. For such a con- 
structive plan they refer their readers to their other 
books. 

This method of presenting a case has certain clear 
advantages. I have been engaged for the last forty years 
in various political attempts to diminish the social inequal- 
ity characteristic of British civilization; and I feel the 
political value of a concentrated statement of the evils 
and dangers resulting from that inequality. But my final 
judgment, after reading this book, is that the disadvantages 
of the method are greater than its advantages. It is almost 
inevitable that those who employ it (particularly if they 
are writing, as the Webbs were, in the intervals of a hot 
electoral campaign) will subconsciously tend to present the 
existing “system” as a consistent body of facts, assumed 
to be wholly evil, and to contrast it with a new “system,” 
assumed to be completely thought-out in theory, capable 
of being adopted by a single political decision, and wholly 
good. 

On page 2 they give a long definition of “the term capi- 
talism, or ‘the capitalist system, or as we prefer, the capi- 
talist civilization,” as 


the particular stage in the development of industry 
and legal institutions in which the bulk of the workers 
find themselves divorced from the ownership of the in- 
struments of production, in such a way as to pass into 
the position of wage-earners . . . dependent on the will 
of a relatively small proportion of the nation; namely, 
those who own, and through their legal ownership con- 
trol, the organization of the land, the machinery and 
the labor-force of the community, and do so with the 
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object of making for themselves individual and private 
gains. 
This system they identify with the present economic cop. 
dition of Britain and America. If oné points to places jp 
the world where a population of peasants own land and 
stock and use them for private gain, or if one imagines , 
factory district where most people own factory shares, 
though not normally in factories where they work, the 
Webbs are entitled by their definition to answer that 
though these may be cases of the ownership of capital {o; 
private gain, they are not instances of ‘“‘capitalist civ). 
ization.” And yet it is hardly possible for them to ayoij 
using “capitalism” and “profit-making” in their narrower 
and therefore more inclusive sense, and implying that ql] 
cases of “profit-making,” or of ownership of capital }; 
others than those who use it, are part of the system whick 
they denounce. They often treat indeed (e. g. p. 18) the term 
“the private ownership of land and capital” as the equiya- 
lent of what on other pages they call “capitalist civilization,” 

Historically their method almost forces them to assume 
that at a certain period, apparently about 1760, “‘capital- 
ist civilization” began in Britain with the “Industrial 
Revolution,” and that all the social evils existing after that 
period have been due to it. On page 9 they give an 
eloquent description of the state of child labor between 
1760 and 1850, which they call “the results of the Indus- 
trial Revolution.” But Crabbe describes the horrors of 
child labor at Aldeburgh about 1780, among a population 
of working fishermen, owning their own boats, and wholly 
untouched by the rise of machine industry. On pages 
92-93 they refer to “the ruin which capitalism brought 
on those common resources which were not reduced to 
private ownership . . . the running streams which it pol- 
lutes, the thoroughfares and vast spaces which it befouls,” 
without asking whether the water in a mediaeval guild- 
organized city was polluted, or the roads in a modern 
peasant village are befouled. On page 93 they ascribe 
to the “profit-maker” (whom they identify with the 
“capitalist system’) the waste of such natural resources 
as timber, coal, oil, and fur-bearing animals, without hint- 
ing at the problem whether a western American land- 
owning farmer, or a Lancashire town council, or an Italian 
Cooperative Society, or a Canadian hunter owning his 
own traps and guns, might not be equally wasteful. On 
pages 104 and 151 they ascribe to “the profit-making capi- 
talist” the abominations of the British opium wars ayainst 
China, without recalling the fact that opium-growing in 
India was a government monopoly. 

Their method further leads them to imply that the 
abolition of “the ownership of land and capital by private 
individuals” will necessarily and automatically bring to an 
end that crowning horror of modern civilization, wars and 
conquests undertaken for the control of such resources as 
iron-fields or coal-fields or rubber forests. They quote for 
this purpose, from a speech of Lord Milner’s in 1906, 
“This country must remain a great Power or she will be- 
come a poor country.” (p. 150.) But Lord Milner was 
not urging the British control of natural resources abroad 
for the sole or main purpose of increasing private profits. 
Though a nationalist and an imperialist, he is a socialist 
and he desires to consolidate and extend the British Empire 
for the uses of a collectivist British nation. Would 2 
French socialist necessarily become a supporter of “capi- 
talist civilization” if he desired the occupation of the Ruhr 
by a French collectivist nation, as some of the German 
socialists, during the war, desired a Mittel-Europa con- 
trolled by a German socialist army? His desire would 
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be criminal, but would it be “capitalist” in the sense of 
the Webbs’ definition ? 

Again, the whole historical perspective of the book seems 
changed when the Webbs declare that “in our opinion, 
this dictatorship of the capitalist did. on the balance,’ in 
spite of the atrocious debit account for which Ruskin in- 
vented the word “illth,” more good than evil; at any 
rate, from the latter part of the eighteenth to about the 
middle of the nineteenth century.” (p. 78.) What 
would Marx have said, if, while writing the Communist 
Manifesto in 1848, he had been told by a fellow socialist 
that “the dictatorship of the capitalist” had, up to that 
time, “done more good than evil.”” They explain and per- 
haps justify their statement, first by pointing to the enorm- 
ous increase of total wealth produced by capitalism in its 
earlier stages, and next by arguing that there was in 1850 
“no available alternative.” (p. 83.) There were no suffi- 
cient powerful motives for collective action, and owing to 
the want of “officials who were even moderately honest” 
no “public or collectivist organization was practicable in 
Britain.” (p. 83.) But if socialism was quite impracticable 
in 1849, then (as the Webbs have abundantly shown in 
other books) it can in 1923 only be successfully introduced 
into Britain or America in so far as the effort of change 
is accompanied and guided continuously by the effort of 
free and disillusioned constructive thought. 

Perhaps the main danger of social criticism, when sep- 
arated, even in a single book, from the intellectual process 
of social construction lies in its effect on the mental atti- 
tude of those who are attempting in any country to change 
the existing social order. Marx in his propaganda de- 
liberately made such a separation, and the social history 
of the last six years in Europe shows the results. When 
the North Italian workmen seized the factories in 1919, 
or the Bolshevists established their proletarian dictatorship 
in 1917, they up to that time had been compelled, unless 
they were to be denounced as traitors to their class, to 
think only of the “abolitioa of capitalism.” When the re- 
sponsibility of action came to them, the relation between the 
producer and the consumer, between trade unions and man- 
agement, between territorial democracy and _ vocational 
organization, were all problems still to be solved by ex- 
perience and analysis. ‘Those points were fiercely debated 
among the revolutionists themselves, and their inability to 
solve them at once led to economic disaster. 

Sidney Webb is now a member of Parliament and a 
leading official of the British Labor party. He will be 
responsible for a large part of the official propaganda of 
his party. He will be told every day that “the business 
of an opposition is to oppose,” and that a political party 
is held together by insistence not upon future constructive 
problems, as to which they may disagree, but upon oppo- 
sition to the existing “system,” as to which they are com- 
pletely agreed. Yet the possibility of the permanent crea- 
tion of an egalitarian British Commonwealth may ulti- 
mately depend in no small part on the question whether 
Sidney Webb M. P. remains the same man, with no dis- 
sociation of personality, as the joint author of Industrial 
Democracy and the Consumers Cooperative Movement; 
and whether he and his party keep effectively before the 
minds of their constituents the fact that wise administra- 
tion and wise reconstruction alike involve in a modern 
society both respect for the effort of intellectual liberty, 
and a constant recognition of many other problems as well 
as that of the relation between absolute economic individ- 
ualism and absolute economic collectivism. 

GraHAM WALLAS. 
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Knut Hamsun, by Hanna Astrup Larsen. 
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F it be true, as I am persuaded it is, that a writer j, 

appreciated only in proportion as his readers share ty 
some degree the experiential basis out of which he creates. 
there will always be a need fer books about books. And 4 
the great writer is always he who is pushing the border 
of creative work farther into the unknown, it is for hin 
especially that we need a guide into the strange lands 
where he is pioneering. 

Whatever measure of greatness we concede to Hamsun. 
we can scarcely deny that he is perplexing and difficult to 
appraise. He is perplexing to us, not merely because he 
is Norwegian by birth and, even more, because he is “Nord- 
land” by upbringing, but because he is strange among his 
own people, ex-centric, tangential and because he has lived 
much in the deep places of human experience from which 
a man rarely finds his way up to the smooth surface o! 
words. His peculiar genius—or gift, if you prefer—is 
obscured by circumstances that need interpretation « 
make it stand out for what it is. 

For such interpretation Hanna Astrup Larsen, editor 
of the American-Scandinavian Review, is qualified both by 
racial affinity and by a year’s preparatory study in Norway 
as fellow of the American-Scandinavian Foundation. He: 
little book has the distinct merits of presenting Hamsun in 
his environment and in the light of his experiences, oi 
supplementing our imperfect knowledge of his work (only 
eight books out of twenty-seven are translated into Eng 
lish), and of refraining from that dogmatic expression o/ 
personal views which sometimes passes for criticism. 

Her first problem is to make clear the preponderant and 
enduring influence of Hamsun’s stock and upbringing. 1: 
those who have not seen the great colored spaces of the 
North, so little perturbed by multiplicity of line, and wh« 
have not moved in their incredible lights and fragrances 
words can bring only partial realization of Hamsun’s deep- 
rootedness in the wild earth of Norway; yet they help t 
an understanding of the primitive quality surviving in him 
that makes him feel dismembered in the life of cities. It 
is a quality very different from our modern artistic-scientific 
worship of Nature; it is the racial feeling of being a living 
part of Nature increasingly perceptible in his philosophy. 

Perhaps no greater mistake could be made than to try to 
understand Hamsun through our knowledge of Ibsen, his 
countryman. To Hamsun the cosmopolitan literary-social 
world in which Ibsen’s ideas fermented is the “shallow 
soil” that produces nothing but fungus growth of decay. 
He studied it at first and with bitter satire but he ran 
away from it years before he wrote the first part o! 
Wanderers. 

The most striking anomaly in Hamsun’s temperament, 
as Miss Larsen points out, is that he can be at once s0 
restless and so deep-rooted in his native soil. Of peasant 
stock, he has returned to a life of intimacy with the eart, 
which is the very foundation of Growth of the Soil ; but 
there were many intervening years in which he passed 0 
a veritable pilgrim’s progress through experience. These 
wanderings were due only in small part to the drive o 
poverty, much more to a certain vagrancy of spirit, seeking 
everywhere some unformulated desire. 

And much of this experience was of a sort not easily 
made articulate, not easily understood by those who have 
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Outstanding Borzoi Books of the Spring: 


WHITHER FRANCE? 
WHITHER EUROPE? 
By Joseph Caillaux, former Premier of France 








M CAILLAUX writes from the standpoint of a 
* liberal internationalist and Free Trader. He 
accuses the statesmen entrusted with the making of 
peace of being indifferent to the plain laws of in- 





dustrial evolution. His book is a masterly study of 
the present economic situation in Europe and a chal- 
lenge to all thoughtful students of European politics. 

$2.50 net 








The Collected Novels and Stories of 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


I, AWOMAN’S LIFE. ITV. THAT PIG, MORIN 
Translated by Ernest Boyd 


HE second two volumes in the definitive English edition 
of Maupassant. The first two volumes are: I. BOULE 
DE SUIF; II. MLLE. FIFI. Each volume $2.00 net 


) THE ROVING CRITIC 
by Carl Van Doren 


A COLLECTION of essays by the literary editor of 
The Century, one of the most brilliant and sanest of 
modern critics. $2.50 net 


THE ROAD TO THE OPEN 
by Arthur Schnitzler 


SCHNITZLER’S only full length novel, for years one of 


the most widely read in the original German. 2.50 net 


IMPROMPTU by Elliot H. Paul 


Author of “Indelible”’ 


A POWERFUL and frank story of the modern boy and 
girl allowed full freedom in their actions and emotions. 
$2.50 net 


THE BRIDAL WREATH 
by Sigrid Undset 


A BEAUTIFUL story of medieval Norway. “An epic 
of womanhood.”—Hanna Astrup Larsen, in The Inter- 
national Book Review. ‘translated from the Norwegian. 


DOWNSTREAM 
by Sigfrid Siwertz 


THE chronicle of the material rise and spiritual fall of a 
great family and the indictment of a social order whose 


The Collected Works of 
NIKOLAY GOGOL 


Vols. [and Il. DEAD SOULS 
Translate. by Constance Garnett 


HE definitive English edition of Gogol. The present text 

is the absolutely only complete English translation of Dead 
Souls. Four other volumes will follow at regular intervals 
Vols. I and Il to be published April 23rd 


Each volume $2.00 net 


POEMS [A Selection by Floyd Dell] 
by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt 


Author of “My Diaries (i1888-1914)” 


THE first authorized American edition of the poems of the 
late Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. $2.50 net 


GOLDEN BIRD 
by James Oppenheim 


A VOLUME of poems containing Golden Bird, a series of 
love poems, Hebrews, the anthem of a race, and The 
Great Mother, a symphonic poem $1.50 net 


GATES OF LIFE 
by Edwin Bjorkman 


Author of “The Soul of a Child 


HE story of Keith Wellander whose life was begun in 
“The Soul of a Child” and of the birth of an emigrant 
$2.50 met 


THE LONG JOURNEY: rirganp ice 


by Johannes V. Jensen 


A N epic novel of man’s long journey through the ages 
“Of Old Testament grandeur.’—New York Times. 
$2.50 net 


THE WORLD IN FALSEFACE 
by George Jean Nathan 


THE critical autobiography of a great dramatic critic. 


ideal is gain. Translated from the Swedish. $2.50 net $2.50 net 








To be published April 23rd: 


A MOTHER’S LETTERS TO 
A SCHOOLMASTER 


With an Introduction by James Harvey Robinson 


Anonymous 


OHN DEWEY says: “This is the most readable tically instructive....I know of no existing book 
introduction to what is fundamental and sound in which presents with such simplicity and vividness of 
modern theories of education with which I am style so much educational wisdom. . . . It brings val- 
acquainted. It is also the most inspiring and prac- uable aid to parent, teacher and citizen.” $3.00 net 











In Canada all Borzoi Books can be obtained from The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Lid., St. Martin’s House, Toronto 
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not shared it. Hamsun’s first book is a mere record of his 
own deliriums of starvation. Its truthfulness is attested, 
perhaps, by Edvard Brandes’ story, given by Miss Larsen, 
of how he was impelled by the author’s starved appearance 
to read the manuscript, and having begun, was impelled by 
the record itself to stop and send money before he could 
conclude the reading. But the immediate success of Hunger 
was not due, as I think, to recognition of great quality in 
the book but merely to the avid interest of the nineties 
in all new sensations. And never again did Hamsun take 
the scalpel to dissect his own experience, though the effects 
of it on his temperament no doubt explain the atmosphere 
of melancholy, in the early work often tinged with bitter- 
ness, that colors his presentation of life. So to read his 
work, knowing nothing of the harsh conditions out of 
which it has grown, is almost certainly to misunderstand. 

Nor is unfamiliarity with his origin, temperament, and 
experience the only source of misunderstanding. For those 
who do not read Norwegian there are at least two others. 
Cne is the fact that Hamsun, more than most writers, is 
dependent upon a racy, suggestive and effective style that 
must be the despair of his translators. The result is that 
through no fault of theirs but only through the essential 
differences of the English and Norwegian languages much 
of the poignant beauty of the original is lost. 

The other source of misunderstanding will before long 
be remedied by further translation. It is that his works 
must be read in chronological order. Taken up at random, 
they give a bewilderingly wrong impression. Pan, for in- 
stance, cannot be judged absolutely: it is as much a product 
of the Yellow Age as Nordau’s Degeneration, which it 
preceded by only a year. Its fineness does not grow out 
of the love tragedy of the egotistic, morbid hero but out 
of the pervading sense of brotherhood with things—with 
the little insects, with the trees, with the very stone by the 
door—that was and is Hamsun’s. As a whole, it must be 
read against the background of the age that produced it. 
So his other books should be read- in order, to bring con- 
viction of his sure, though irregular, growth; for this 
continuity of growth is one of the indubitable marks of 
his greatness. 

Continuity of growth away from the small centre of 
self with which all writers begin and the greater part end 
—that I find the key to Hamsun. He began with analysis 
of his own life, with satire on the world about him. Now 
he presents life; he is working toward a theory that may 
help to explain it. 

This searching attitude helps to account for his method 
and to atone for his defects. Though realistic, he is not 
photographic; he chooses the unobvious details that make 
the picture live. I remember the feckless little parson’s 
wife in the scuffed shoes that had to be patched at last. 
Sixteen-year old Olga in her homemade ‘blue skirt, with 
the blue that came of on her fingers as she sewed—in her 
sister’s jacket that she would grow into, Olga toeing in and 
toeing out on her way to church—I shall not soon forget 
Olga. From the innumerable small roots of life, Hamsun 
chooses one here and there and makes it blossom into a 
lovely piece of art. 

His defects are a part of the same process. His plots 
are clumsy and badly-put together; he is not interested 
in plot except as a means of soul-growth. He is not at 
home except in his own countryside, and he does not move 
freely outside his own horizon of Norway. It is easy to 
catalogue flaws in this book and that. But with all his 
limitations and defects, he has in Growth of the Soil given 
to the dumb peasant a voice; he has shown the power of 
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the earth to create normal and beautiful life; and he has 
written with a power of detachment and a strength of sym- 
pathy that promise greater work for the future. 

The one book which he could write supremely well and 
which I fear he may never write is an account of the 
strange pilgrimage in life by which he is building up his 
philosophy—his autobiography. It is needed for the under. 
standing of his work, and his work is worth understand. 
ing. Meanwhile, we have Miss Larsen’s study, which al- 
though not the only one of its kind, is the most useful as 
a key. EpirH Rickert. 


Spring Books 
A SeLecrep List From PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Biography 


A Life of William Shakespeare, by Joseph Quincy Adams, 
Houghton Mifflin. $7.50. 

The Life Story of Pierre and Marie Curie, by Marie Curie, 
Macmillan. 

The Life of Willard Straight, by Herbert Croly. 
millan. 

Things Near and Far, by Arthur Machen. Knopf. $2.00, 

Damaged Souls, by Gamaliel Bradford. Houghton Mifflin. 
$3.00. 

Barnum, by H. R. Werner. Harcourt. $3.50. 

Letters and Papers of John Addington Symonds. Scribner. 
$3.50. 

Escapade: an Autobiography, by Evelyn Scott. 
$2.00. 

My Thirty Years in Base-Ball, by John J. McGraw. Boni 
& Liveright. $2.00. 


Mac- 


Seltzer. 


Criticism, Essays, Belles Letters 
and Art 


The Interpreters, by A. E. Macmillan. $1.75. 

The American Rhythm, by Mary Austin. Harcourt. 
$1.60. 

Main Currents of Nineteenth Century Literature (6 
Vols.), by Georg Brandes. Boni & Liveright. $18.00. 

The Dance of Life, by Havelock Ellis. Houghton Mifflin. 
$3.00. 

The Story of the World’s Literature, by John Macy. 
Boni & Liveright. $5.00. 

History of Italian Painting in the Renaissance, by Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr. Holt. $5.00. 
Waldo Frank: A Study, by Gorham B. Munson. Boni & 

Liveright. $1.00. 
Countries of the Mind, by J. Middleton Murry. Dutton. 
$4.00. 
Drama 


The Flower in Drama, by Stark Young. Scribner. $1.50. 
Jealousy; Enemies; The Law of the Savage, by Mikhail 
Petrovich Artzybasheff. Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 
Puppet Plays, by Alfred Kreymborg. Harcourt. $1.75. 

Three Plays, by Luigi Pirandello. Dutton. $3.00. 


Fiction 
Murdo, by Konrad Bercovici. Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 
Gates of Life, by Edwin Bjorkman. 


Knopf. $2.50. 
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“The Most Brilliant Speaker of the English 
Language in Any Land on the Globe.” 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 





HE press, the pulpit and the public acknowledged him to be f the 
greatest thinkers and orators of the age. M ys flocked to hear hin No 
building, no tent, no temporary meeting place, was big enough to hold the 
audiences that crowded, and sometimes packed and jammed the streets 
anxious to hear him. Why? What did he say that spread his fame like 
wildfire? What was che beauty of his expression? What was the charm of his 
thoughts? What was the magic of his ability to sway men’s minds Why was 


he sought by the greatest men of his time to speak for their cause 


Let him show YOU how to THINK and TALK 


Col. Ingersoll understood himself. He understood others. His wit was unmatche 
his amazing power of analysis enabled him to present his case in the most 

99h or ; ne 

simple, reasonable form. His remarkable command of the English language « 


abled him to choose exactly the right word, as a great painter selects exa 





right shade. But above all his complete sympathy, his great-hearted unders 
ing, his unflinching courage, and his undoubted sincerity endeared 
him to the hearts of millions of people from coast to ist and 


across the seas, wherever his name or his work was know! 


Sent on Approval — The Complete Works of 


Cot. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher said, | that ever lived N ! 

. ~ : . he inanired ‘ . — ‘ 
“Col. Robert G. Ingersoll is t i A DY . 

! ' , Ing l N ‘ e 

most brilliant speaker of t Eng wit ¢ 
lish language in any land on the 
globe.”” Men like James G. Blaine, | tion and spx ft g the 
Republican nominee for the Pres works of (¢ Inge His was 
dency; President Garzeld, Presi- | the’ gift f 

nt Hayes, President Grant, Pres make it almost a \ , 


mired him for his ability, for his | new Dresden « 


sincerity, for his greatness as a! ger s wri 
man. Mark Twain, Henry Wads sensational reduced I e 
worth, Longfellow, Edw Boot 12 handsomely bound v 


Gen. Sheridan, Senator Conkling, | be sent to you for 
—_ Hay, Vice-President Fair- | tion, mo money in a 


















nks and countless others of equal | accepted, they « : 
fame publicly spoke of Ingersoll! | easy monthly t at 
as one of the greatest Americans | you will hardly 

W V $250 ' 

NO SA E 8 On This Offer 
And now, here is a wonderful opportunity for you to get the t 
plete works of Col. Ingersoll at ar nbelievable saving By iblishing 
a tremendous edition we have brought down the cost of the books from 
$37.00 to $28.50—or, in other words, you may now obtain t C 
plete set at a full saving of one fourth It is obvious that these f 
sets will go quickly Therefore, if you have ever thought f , 
getting the wonderful works of Col. Ingersoll, now ts the time / 
while the edition lasts Moreover, you may examine the set / 
free, without a penny in advance / 


FREE 


SEND NO MONEY / 2% 


/ The 


Simply mail the coupon now It is not necessary to 
send a penny in advance We will send you the 12 / Ingersoll 
volumes of Col. Ingersoll, containing a tal of over / Publishers 
6,800 pages, bound in rich maroon flaxenweave / Ine., Dept, 164 
loth id j ’ 1 le 3 West 29th St 


cloth, with go leaf cover corations a letter 
1, silk head and foot bands, printed from new J New York, N, Y 


type on high-grade library book paper Send / G en i 
no money now. Merely mail the coupon and / ne, a irges pre 
the complete set will be sent to you for your paid, the l2-y ne 
five days’ free examination But you must J : I é t 
act at nce, ss )— the number i sets / f ingersoll’s works. I 
available on this offer is limited. Sim grec t retus them 
ply mail the coupon today / ,within Lys fter 
/ beep them, 1 ¥ ty $1.50 
THE INGERSOLL PUBLISHERS, 9 / sss ive days and Ss 
Inc. / Fg en at x £ $8.50 from the 
Sidney Herz, Pres. a on kL. - - e. - 
Dept. 164 3 W. 29th St. / , 
New York a. ee 
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g THE CITY OF Pr IL IES ir ete gar hy Ivan Bunin, translated by Isabel Hapgood. ™ 
. op . -50. 
By Anthony Pryde and R. K. Weekes F 
ult,{2,2 {azsinating assortment of people to whom we are intro Love and Other Stories, by Anton Chekhov, translated }) - 
1 1 t s col- . 
laboratics. egy adees de ar of ‘Lilies, "where medi- Constance Garnett. Macmillan. $2.00. . I 
eval customs prevail even st the present day; but despite the Castle Conquer, by Padraic Colum. Macmillan. $2.00 
same r- x 
esque vigor that is > Gos ta Morquarey’s ‘Duel and An Paint, by Thomas Craven. Harcourt. $2.00. P 1 
Anthony Pryde's ‘present lacge “audience ‘but tor all those others ff Lhe Coast of Eden, by Robert Duffus. Macmillan. $2.00, 
who have been awaiting the return of the Zenda type of wr Lady Into Fox, by David Garnett. Knopf. $1.50. Ap 
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6STONECROP The Middle of the Road, by Sir Philip Gibbs. Doras. J, 
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NE By Cécile Tormay $2.00. 
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reality aguinnt y yn of a native ne and g ee. Homely Lilla, by Robert Herrick. Harcourt. $1.90. 
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ae ee ee Little Life Stories, by Sir Harry Johnston. Mavmillan ri 
TIMES HAVE CHANGED a : 
The Captain’s Doll, by D. H. Lawrence. Seltzer. $2.00 Poe 
By Elmer Davis , ’ , HORE Roz 

In an unfortunate moment Mark O’Rell set out from his little The Hill of Dreams, by Arthur Machen. Kropf. >2.50 Th 
New Jersey home to recapture the spirit of old times. How he Skeeters Kirby by Edgar Lee Masters. Macraillan. $2.00 ‘ 
discovered that Times Have Changed is told in an amazingly ’ ‘ _——w \ 
rapid yarn, whose swift movement and delightful inventiveness The Collected Novels and Stories of Guy de Maupassant, 
eee eee nadie translated and edited by Ernest Boyd. Knopt. $2.00. 
GABOVE SUSPICION Hardigut, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Boni & Liveright, P 

a Orr any amie tt Piapenas pteey covey te pre oun $2.00. | 
sition’ for a real thriller in mystery yarns.” —Phila, Ledger. “The Impromptu, by Elliot Paul. Knopf. $2.50. 
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ing."—-N.. Y. World, “Far ‘more baffling than the ner oie a Children of Men, by Eden Phillpotts. Macmillan. $2.50. A 
ae “Full of surprises Td on The Late Matthew Pascal, by Luigi Pirandello. Dutton r K 
situations.”—Boston Globe. , 
: : Challenge, by V. Sackville-West. Doran. $2.00. Life 
@ The HOUSE of theENEM Y By Camille Mallarme The Road to Calvary, by Alexey Tolstoy. Boni & 

La Mancha is the scene of this picturesque novel, which is a ° . C 
study in contrasts between the rude but honest life of the peasants Liveright. $2.50. I 
and the decadence of the petty eristocracy. 03 ae Men Like Gods, by H. G. Wells. Macmillan. $2.00. * 

MY WAR Picture Frames, by Thyra Samter Winslow. Knop/. Ma 





One of the charmingest as 
well as most useful guides 
to Europe ever written. 

Illustrated. $2 net 


J1.ONDON IN 7 DAYS 


By the Ex-Emperor of 
Germany 


An encyclopedic record of the 
principal events in world his- 
tory from 1878 to 1914. 

















Beatrice Webb. Harcourt. $1.50. 

G. Q. G., by Jean de Pierrefeu, translated by Gouverneur 
Paulding. Harcourt. $2.50. 

The Evolution of Hungary and Its Place in European 





If you are going abroad EXPERIENCES $2.50. H 
PLANNING A TRIP By the Former Crown Jacob’s Room, by Virginia Woolf. Harcourt. $2.00. Prof 
ABROAD Prince of Germany r 
Edited by Edward A valuable account of the “ te 
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By A. B. Osborne HISTORY The Decay of Capitalist Civilization, by Sidney and Be 


PARIS IN 7 DAYS ! Illustrated. $3 net 
By Arthur Milton |_| LITHUANIA:: PAST History, by Count Paul Teleki. Macmillan. $3.0. c 
people in a hurry,” ‘which | AND PRESENT Economic Problems in Democracy, by Arthur Twining 
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Poetry 


Roman Bartholow, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. Mac- 
millan. $3.50. 

Collected Poems, by Vachel Lindsay. Macmillan. $3.50. 

The Hundred and One Harlequins, by Sacheverel! Sitwell. 
Boni & Liveright. $1.75. 

Poems: A Selection by Fioyd Dell, by Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt. Knopf. $2.50. 

April Twilights and Later Verses, by Willa Cather. 
Knopf. $2.00 and $7.50. 

Contemporary German Poetry, selected and translated by 
Babette Deutsch and Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Harcourt. 
$1.75. 

A Child’s Day, by Walter De La Mare. Holt. $ 

Preludes, by John Drinkwater. Houghton Mifflin. $ 

Selected Poems, by John Masefield. Macmillan. $ 

Poems about Birds, by H. J. Massingham. Dutton. $ 

Roast Leviathan, by Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt. $1.75. 

The Book of Love, by Charles Vildrac, translated by 
Witter Bynner. Duttor. 


Psychology, Philosophy, Educat- 


ton and Religion 


A Mother’s Letters to a Schoolmaster. Anonymous. 
Knopf. $4.00. 

Life of Christ, by Giovanni Papini, translated by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. Harcourt. $3.50. 

Insanity and the Criminal Law, by Dr. William A. White. 
Macmillan. 

Matter, Life, Mind and God, by R. F. Alfred Hoernleé. 
Harcourt. $2.00. 

Problems in Dynamic Psychology, by Dr. John T. Mac 
Curdy. Macmillan. $2.50. 

The Apostle Paul and the Modern World, by Francis G. 
Peabody. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Intelligence Measurement, by S. C. Kohs. 
$3.00. 

Outline of Psychology, by William McDougall. Scribner. 
$2.50. 

The Psychology of Misconduct, Vice, and Crime, by 
Bernard Hollander, M.D. Macmillan. 


Macmillan. 








Contributors 


ConraD AIKEN is an American poet and critic at present 

living in London. Among his most recently published 
| volumes of poems are Priapus and the Pool and 
| Punch: The Immortal Liar. 

| Tuomas Craven has contributed numerous articles on 

aesthetics to the Dial and the New Republic and is 
the author of Paint, a novel recently issued by Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 

Joun B. Watson, formerly professor of experimental and 
comparative psychology at Johns Hopkins University, 
is now research director of the J. Walter Thompson 
advertising agency. 

Lewis Mumrorp, a former editor of the Dial, contributes 

frequently to current journals, and has written one 
book, The Story of Utopias, brought out this year 
by Boni and Liveright. 

GraHaAM WALLAs is lecturer on economics at the Uni- 
versity of London, and is the author of The Great 

Society, Our Social Heritage, etc. 

Eprrn RICKERT gives courses in contemporary ‘iterature 

at the University of Chicago. She has published 

several novels and is, with J. M. Manly, the author 

ef Contemporary British Literature and Contempor- 
ary American Literature. 
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The New School 
for Social Research 


Purpose: ‘To seek an unbiased under- 
standing of the existing order, its gen 
esis, growth and present working, as well 
as of those circumstances which are 


making for its revision. 


Summer Term 


June 25—August 4 
August 6—September 15 


- ~ o 


JOHN B. WatsON—Behavior Psychol- 
ogy. June 25—September 15. 


ROBERT M. Lovett—Social Thought in 
English Literature: 1832 to 1920. 
August 6—September 15. 


OTTO GLASER—Eugenics. June 25—August 4. 


H. B. ALEXANDER—The Life of the 
Mind. June 25—August 4. 

CARL BECKER—European History from 
1860 to 1914. The formation of the system 


of international alliances which led to the war. 
June 25—September 15. 


ALVIN JOHNSON—Current Trends in 
Capitalism. 


WALTON HAMILTON—The Control of 
Wages. June 25—August 4 


August 6—September 1s. 


Leo WoLMAN—Unemployment Insur- 
ance. August 6—September 1s. 

JAMES P. WARBASSE—The Cooperative 
Movement. 

WILLIAM M. LEISERSON—Industrial Re- 
lations. 


H. W. L. DANA—Social Forces in World 
Literature. June 25—August 4. 


W. I. THOoMAS—Races and Cultures. 
August 6—September 15. 

Horace M. KALLEN—Religion and Its 
Philosophies. August 6—September 15. 


June 25—September 15 


June 25—August 4. 


~~ 


Twelve lectures in each course 
All lectures in late afternoon and evening 
Tuition for each course, $15 
Registration begins June 18 


Write for catalogue to 


THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
467 West 23d Street, New York City 
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The Lost De Maupassant Novel 
DR. HERACLIUS GLOSS 


Recently discovered, never before published in English this 
fantastic story of the mad physician takes rank among the best 
of De Maupassant’s work. It is a short novel—tart, satiric and 
finely etched. $1.50 


MEMORIES OF A SHIP- 
WRECKED WORLD 


By the Countess Kleinmichel 


A fresh story of the dead Imperial regime of Russia, of the 
rising and flooding of Revolution, of the new Russia, as seen 
by a German-born favorite of the Court, who was placed in 
an unparalleled position for intimate understanding of the great 
cataclysm. Illustrated $4.00 


HILDA Moscow Art 


By Frances Guignard Gibbes Theatre Plays 


These five plays, of Tolstoy, 

A powerful poetic drama of Gorky and Chekhov, are the 
; ‘ ee ; quintessence of the Russian 
ancient Barenicia, with much dramatic art, of “the most in- 
of the supreme command of tense and vital stage mankind 
ate has anywhere produced in a 

words, the vision and lofty hundred years.” Read them in 
; : sh; Covan’s authorized _transla- 
passion of the Elizabethan tion, a8 edited by Oliver M. 
post-dramatists. $1.50 Sayler. $3.00 


Leon Bakst, His Life and Art 


By Andre Levinson 


A rare edition of the beautiful colored work of the great 
Russian genius. Bakst’s fantastic coloring, his delicacy of line, 
are reproduced to their most subtle tones and their finest shades 
in a masterpiece of bookmaking craft. Large quarto, genuine 
old parchment bound. Limited to 250 copies. $60.00 


Publishers BRENTANO’S New York 











The greatest book on Economics ever 


published is 


Karl Marx’s Capital 


Contrary to the general impression among those 
who have not read it, this work is not a treatise on 
a future society to be re-modeled according to Marx’s 
theories. On the contrary, it is a critical analysis 
of the methods of production and distribution that 
still prevail in the wealthiest nations of the present 
tinre. 

Marx accepts in general the principles laid down 
by the “classical” British economists, Adam Smith 
and David Ricardo, but he goes further and inquires 
into the source of capitalist profits. This he finds 
in the fact that while labor power is a commodity, 
the exchange value of which depends on the cost o: 
living, the value of the product created in a day by 
the average laborer is far in excess of his cost of 
living or of his wages. 

This is the most revolutionary of discoveries, and 
while from the first it has been bitterly disputed by 
the attorneys for capitalism, it has won acceptance 
among an ever-growing proportion of the sincere 
students of economics. 

“Capital” is complete in three large volumes, c 
taining over 2500 pages, well printed, well bound 
and well indexed. The usual price for such a set 
of books would exceed $20.00; our price is $7.50, 
on receipt of which it will be sent by insured mai! 
to any address. 


Charles H. Kerr & Company, Publishers 
349 East Ohio Street, Chicago 














THE 
NEW STUDENT 


An international Student Fortnightly 


Announces a_ special supplement 
prepared and printed in Germany 
by members of the Youth Movement 


GERMAN YOUTH 
TELL US OF 
NEW IDEALS 


_ Art 
MANY . 
ILLUSTRATIONS - 


To THE NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 
2929 Broadway, N. Y. 


I enclose $1.00 for a year’s subscription (18 issues, published 
during the college year) to THE NEW STUDENT, including 
a copy of the special supplement free 

or 
I enclose 25c for a copy of the special supplement. 








THE SHOCKING STORY 
OF THE AMERICAN JAIL 


Crucibles of Crime 


By Joseph F. Fishman 


For many years the only Inspector of Prisons for the U. S 
Government in territory embracing the United States, Alaska 
and Porto Rico; and Independent Investigator for Federal 
State and Municipal Governments. What he tells is from 
his own personal experience. 


THE FIRST BOOK EVER WRITTEN TO REVEAL 
TO THE WHOLE PUBLIC THE OUTRAGEOUS 
CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH MEN, WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN—INNOCENT AS WELL AS 
GUILTY—LIVE IN THE JAILS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND HOW THE JAILS ARE CON- 
STANTLY TURNING OUT MORE AND WORSE 
CRIMINALS. TIME AND PLACE ARE GIVEN. 


Dean George W. Kirchwey, formerly of Columbia 
University, says: 


**Cracibles of Crime is an important book, too well 
written to be overlooked and too damning to be ig- 
nored. For the first time since John Howard in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century made his 
appalling revelations of the conditions of con- 
finement in the English county gaols, we have in 
this book from the pen of an equally experienced 
official a comparable revelation of the conditions 
under which prisoners are confined in the American 
county jails. It is a spirited performance and should 
find many readers.’”’ 


Cloth, 320 pages—Price $2.00. All bookstores or 


COSMOPOLIS PRESS, Publishers 
257 West 71st Street, New York 
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New Harvard Books 


Public Opinion in War and Peace 
By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 


A notable contribution to social psychology. 
illuminating.”—New York Tribune. 


Argonauts of ’49 
By OCTAVIUS T. HOWE 


Adventures of the Massachusetts emigrants to California 
during the gold rush seventy-five years ago. $3.50 


Wordsworth in a New Light 
By EMILE LEGOUIS 


A re-examination of Wordsworth’s life and poetry on the 
basis of recent discoveries regarding his youthful days in 
France. $1.00 


Principles of English Versification 
By PAULL F. BAUM 


An unhackneyed treatment of the practice of verse-writ- 
ing; now in its second printing. $2.00 


Modern Color 
By C. G. CUTLER and S. C. PEPPER 


describing a 





“Sure to be 


$2.50 


successful 
$2.00 


A handsomely printed volume 


method of painting color. 
For sale at all bookshops 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
8 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 








Important Spring Books 
The Hobo: The Sociology of the 


Homeless Man By Nels Anderson 


Pe sas with a fine sympathy rt 
and its “getting by’ a — ophy 
$2.50, postp 


The iss in Chicago: A Study of “koe 


Relations and a Race Riot 
By the Chicago Commission on Race Relations 


with the same striking illustra 
$4.00, postpaid $4.15 





A scientific investigatior 


life of the road, its vic udes, 


A new edition at a new price, 
tions and recommendations. 


Government in Illinois 
By Walter F. Dodd and Sue H. Dodd 


An answer to ony perplexing questions of governmental fun 
tioning and its relation to the individual. $3.00, postp< aid $3.1 


The Antiquity of Disease By Roy L. Moodie 


A remarkable picture of prehistoric pathological conditions, con- 
Structed from the examination of fossil eee ey and the bones 
of carly man. $1.50, postpaid $1.60 


Syllabus of American Liadieve 


By William T. Hastings 
A key to all the impc ican history. 
78 cents 


literary events in Amer 
75 cents, postpaid 


A Naturalist in the Great Lakes Resion 


By Elliot R. Downing 


“A convenient, 
g£eol 


rtant 


intelligent, and fascinating introduction to 
gy, flora, and fauna of the upper Middle West.""—Nation 
$2.50, postpaid $2.60 


The Book of Lake Geneva By Paul B. Jenkins 


A swiftly moving narrative of historical and geographical! interest 
tor all lovers of the famous Wisconsin beauty spot. 
$4.00, postpaid $4.15 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5805 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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The Religious Book of the Decade ! 


Che Religion 
MAIN STREET 


By Rev. Dr. 


PERCY STICKNEY Gar 


The series of px ywerfi 11 sermons 





in his church on 4 ift Ave challe 
ing the limitati ond owe B ns 
modern Christianit; Gives in complet 
form the ideas an “ pinions which are 
arousing wide-spre ad comment and contro 
versy Contains also the complete res 
pondence betwee Bishop Manning and 
Dr. Grant in which their relative position 
are defined 
200 pages. $1.50. (By mail, $1.60.) 
IVORY Stories and Sketches 
EBONY and of Africa and England. 


By Llewelyn Powys Preface by Theodore Dreiser 


“The most astounding book of its kind since Kipling’s ‘S 
‘Ebony and Ivory’ is not only an achi er GRI \ 
ment. Beside Powys’s Africa, the India of K t 
Times. : 
“In the hold of his ‘Ebony 1 Iv I I 
brought new treasures from nknown places 
t for this new lx will fee some 1 
has come to them.” Y. Post Literary Re 


Cloth, unique San, $2.00. (By mi 


SUSPENDED JUDGMENTS 


By John Cowper Powys 
Preface by Ludwig Lewisohn Jacket by Wallace Smith 


Popular Demand. 
Republished t 


4 volume of remarkable ess mn author } nd bes tions 
by the tant crit ’ f 
“A volume of ng 
rooklyn Eagl 
8 vo., 438 pages $3.60. (By mail, $3.15.) 


The Life and Times of Tut-Ankh-Amen 
By Bishara Nahas 









s sa by a native Egyptian gives a wealth of 1 ar t ting 
informati on the bist ! 1 cust t | t well 
as a vivid: presentat the 1 pe ink ner 
One chapter devot« d to details of excavation work in | I : 
Cloth. Beautiful Egyptian jacket in four « r 

$1.50. (By mail, $1.60.) 


PARODIES ON WALT WHITMAN 


Compiled by Henry S. Saunders. Preface by Christopher 


Morley. Jacket in Color by Carlo Fornaro 
Among the parodists are Chesterton, Untermeye M 
Couch, Zangwill, Punch, Owen Seaman, and others 
$2.25. (By mail, $2.35.) 


Large Octavo. 


THE SHADOW EATER 


By Benjamin De Casseres 
Preface by Don Marquis Mlustrated by Wallace Smith 


A Book of Remarkable Poew 
‘““The Shadow Eater is one of my favorite books.” —James Branch Cabell 
‘De Casseres’s style has somet of the brilliant, crackling, fulminat 
ing quality of Carlyle—a Carlyle who has read Nietzsch lames Huneker 
$2.00. (By mail, $2.10.) 


(Limited edition (150 copies), on hand-made paper, signe y the author, 


$5.00. 


THE TORCH BEARERS 
By George Kelly 
Preface by Kenneth Macgowan_ Jacket in Colors by Fornaro 


The Satirical Comedy 


Hit of 1922. 


“An enormously amusing travesty.”"—Alexander Ii oollcott, N. Y. Times 
“The play wins roar after roar of laughter.”—Heywood Broun, N. Y. 
World 

“*The Torch Bearers’.is very amusing.”—George Jean Nathan, Judge 

“Laughed ourselves pink to the chin.""—-Ashton Stevens, Chicago Heraid 
Examiner. 

$2.00. (By mail, $2.10.) 

books obtainable at all bookstores or from 


These 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
Publishers Dept. 40, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
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CA Selected List of 
New and Recent Books 





These Two Books will be published April 20th. Order them now from your bookseller 


League or War? 


By Professor Irving Fisher 


Professor Fisher, independent in politics, intimate friend 
and adviser at the White House during the administrations 
of Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson, here outlines what every 
man and womaa must know if reason is to prevail against 
another world war. “Professor Fisher is one of our wisest 
students and expounders of international relations. His 
compelling conclusions in League or War are deserving of 
thoughtful consideration.”—Oscar S. Straus, former Amer- 
ican ambassador and cabinet member. $2.00 


West of the Water 


TOW snc 


“One of about the ten best American novels ever written,’ 
Harry Leon Wilson wrote of the preceding novel by the 
anonymous author of West of the Water Tower. “Even 
finer than the first!” is his estimation of this new novel— 
the story of the loves of Guy Plummer and the persecutions 
they brought upon him. “Nothing like it, nothing so good 
in its particular genre, has come in between E. W. Howe's 
‘The Story of a Country Town’ and ‘West of the Water 
Tower’,” adds Mr. Wilson, “It tells the truth about its peo- 
ple with a completeness few artists ever achieve.” $2.00 


— 


NOW READY 





Lloyd George 


(New Edition) 


By Frank Dilnot 


A new edition of Frank Dil- 
not’s intimate life of Lloyd 
George, with two new chap- 
ters bringing the career of 
England’s War and Recon- 
struction Prime Minister up to 
its conclusion. The author, a 
well known English political 
writer, has known Lloyd 
George from youth. $2.50 


ground. The North 


it.” 





The Invisible Gods 


By Edith Franklin Wyatt 


T last a balanced realism has been achieved in 

an important American novel. 

here is shown as having color and humor and back- 
American Review says: 
“Miss Wyatt has written a novel of extraordinary 
breadth, delicacy and strength. ...A Charlotte 
Bronte, modernized and well versed in the subtle- 
ties of twentieth-century life, might have written 


Mark Twain’s 


Speeches Edited 
by Albert Bigelow Paine 


The complete and authentic 
collection of the speeches of 
America’s greatest humorist. 
Here is much of the most 
spontaneous and delightful! of 
the Mark Twain wit. Trade 
edition, cloth, crown %&wo. 
$2.25; Library edition, uniform 
with “Letters” and “Biog- 
raphy,” $3.00. 


American life 


$2.00 








The Mind in the Making 


By James Harvey Robinson 


The historical analysis of man’s intellect, which for over 
a year has been on ail lists of best sellers. “It takes much 
that was latent and crude in my mind and gives it texture 
and form and confidence.”—H. G. Wells. “The book is a 
bomb! It is loaded with the most dangerous and destructive 
of all explosives—the TNT of logical reasoning.” —Hendrick 
Van Loon. $2.50 


History of Art 


By Elie Faure 


“Undoubtedly one of the most important books of this 
generation.”"—The New Republic. “The most interesting 
and seductive history of the subject that has yet appeared.’ 
—The Dial. More than 200 illustrations in each volume. 
Vol. I, Ancient Art, $6.00; Vol. II, Mediaeval Art, $7.50; 
Vol. lil, Renaissance Art, and Vol. IV, Modern Art, in 
preparation. 





Development of the 
American Short Story 
By Fred Lewis Pattee 


“There is more to be learned about 
the short-story in Professor Pattee’s 
volume than in any text-book ever 
published in this country. It is a com- 
plete, intelligent study, partly des- 
criptive, partly critical and partly an- 
alytic.’—Nunnally Johnson in the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. $2.50 


The Man Who Knew 
Too Much 
By Gilbert K. Chesterton 


“Strangest and most’ delightful of 
all fiction are Chesterton’s detective 
stories. He has a baffling change of 
pace. Chesterton, we are convinced, 
writes better detective stories than any 
other man alive.”—New York World. 
Most unique of all detectives was 
Horne Fisher, who always appre- 
hended the criminal, yet always iet 
him go free. $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS _— ESTABLISHED 1817 


Gardening With 
Brains 
By Henry T. Finck 

Luther Burbank wrote of this fas- 
cinating book which gives you an in- 
sight into the personal and family life 
of the denizens of your garden; 
“Te is the best that has been written 
on garden subjects. No book could be 
more instructive.” $2.50 
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